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Meany Sees 84th Congress 


Mixture of Good and Bad 


ADAPTED FROM THE AFL-CIO MURAL, this new three-cen 
stamp marking Labor Day will go on sale in Camden, N. J., Sept. 3. 


mB AFL-CIO MuralTheme 
gs Of Labor Day Stamp 


The U.S. mail soon will be carrying throughout the nation a 
view of the central figures in the mural of the new AFL-CIO Head- 


quarters Building in Washington. “ 

This is the model selected for 
the first postage stamp in the na- 
tion’s history commemorating La- 
bor Day, which will be placed on 
sale Sept. 3 in Camden, N. J., and 
at other postoffices the following 
day. 

The stamp, the second U. S. 
postal issue honoring organized la- 
bor, was initiated by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, who an- 
nounced last year that he hoped 
such an item would be issued in 
1956. The only prior U. S. labor 
stamp was issued in January 1950 
to mark the 100th birthday of 
Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Camden was selected for first- 
day sale of the new three-cent 
stamp in honor of Peter J. Mc- 


Guire, the founder of Labor Day, 


who made his home there. The 
New Jersey Legislature earlier 
passed a bill urging that Camden 
be so designated, and Rep. Charles 
E. Wolverton (R-N. J.) carried the 
matter to Congress. 

“In my endeavor to have such a 
stamp issued and Camden selected 
as the place of first issue,” Wolver- 
ton told the House, “I have had 
the helpful support of Morris C. 
Rothblum, Courier-Post stamp edi- 
tor and a member of Camden Ty- 
pographical Union No. 132, and 
Louis W. Tomafsky and Joseph H. 
Johnson, also members of the un- 
ion and the Courier-Post staff. 

“These gentlemen with Walter 
Gill prepared a resolution that was 
presented to and adopted by the 
Union Printers League of New 


(Continued on Page 2)  . 


Two Civic 
|Unions Seal 


Merger 


New York—Two unions of 
public workers became the first 
to achieve actual merger under 
the AFL-CIO banner when the 
Government & Civic Employes 
Organizing Committee voted af- 
filiation with the State, County & 
Municipal Employes, (see picture 
page 13). 

Prior negotiations had set the 
stage for the unity action as 
GCEOC delegates convened for 
their second annual conference. 
The merged group, with a current 
membership of 160,000, will con- 
tinue the SCME title. 


First Actual Merger 

GCEOC brought its 30,000 
members into the former AFL 
affiliate following a standing vote 
which was “95 per cent in favor of 
affiliation.” 

Unity between the Government 
& Civic Employes Organizing 
Committee and the State, County 
& Municipal Employes is the first 
actual completed merger of unions 
since the AFL and CIO united last 
December. 


Merger has been approved by 
separate conventions of the Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen and 
the Packinghouse Workers but a 
unity convention has yet to be held. 
The Barbers & Beauty Culturists re- 
cently voted to reaffiliate with the 
Barbers, Hairdressers & Cosmetol- 
ogists. 

“Organizing Committee” was a 
designation used in the former CIO 
for a sizable organized group within 
an industry prior to its acceptance 
and chartering as an international 
union. 

Zander on Hand 

R. J. Thomas, assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and ad- 
ministrative chairman of GCEOC, 
presided at the conference. SCME 
Pres. Arnold S. Zander was in at- 
tendance to answer questions from 
delegates on details of unity. 

Milton Murray, GCEOC secre- 
tary-treasurer, was elected admin- 
istrative vice president of the 
merged group. Named as vice 
presidents and board members of 
the unified organization were Rob- 
ert E. Pruitt of Detroit and Joseph 
Collins of New York City, both 
formerly of GCEOC. 

Where there are overlapping 
jurisdictions between the two 
groups, local unions will have one 
year in which to effect merger. 

Thomas and Murray were au- 
thorized by the GCEOC’s commit- 
tee to conclude the affairs and in- 
tegrate the organization as swiftly 
as possible, 


|Calls on 


Voters 


To Elect Liberals 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany termed the record of the 84th 
Congress a “mixture of the good and the bad.” 


“One conclusion is inescapable,” he declared in a statement ap- 


praising the Congress. “We cannot hope for enactment of truly 
liberal and public-interest legislation until we elect a sufficient num- 


ber of senators and congressmen not dominated by selfish pressure | 


groups and dedicated to the public interest.” 

Meany praised particularly “modernization of the Social Security 
Act” and the increase in the “federal minimum wage to the $1 
level.” ' 

Achieved Over Administration Opposition 

In these two acts, he said, “Congress brought a greater measure 
of security to the economically depressed, the aged, the totally dis- 
abled, widows and children.” 

The achievements “were the more important because they were 
achieved over the Administration’s opposition,” Meany continued. 
“They are a tribute to the leadership of Congress and to those mem- 
bers, of both parties, who ignored partisanship to provide the margin 
of victory for the people’s welfare.” 

Concern for the public welfare was further indicated by increased 
appropriations for hospitals and medical research, continuation of 
public housing “although at an inadequate level,” approval of the 
“giant roads program with a sound Davis-Bacon provision,” and 
“modernization” of the workmen’s compensation law covering work- 


ers under federal jurisdiction, his 
Meany also praised the 84th 


>. 
vy 


statement said. 


Congress for “slowing down” the 
Administration’s “give-away” pro- 
gram but said it did “far too little 
to develop our natural resources 
and the potential of atomic power.” 

He criticized the Administration’s 
“fierce, shortsighted opposition to 
Hells Canyon and Niagara develop- 
ment and the (Gore-Holifield) pro- 
gram of building atomic reactors 
for peaceful purposes.” Adminis- 
tration “retreat on Dixon-Yates was 
a victory for the people’s interest,” 
he said. 


Debit Side Listed 

On the debit side, Meany listed 
denial by the 84th Congress of 
“tax relief to low- and middle- 
income groups” after the 83rd Con- 
gress, in 1954, granted “relief to 
the wealthy and the corporations.” 

Federal aid -to school construc- 
tion, “a vital necessity, was the 
victim of crass politicking,” he 
charged, and “civil rights legisla- 


tion was again blocked. by a mi- 
nority abetted by the Senate’s un- 
democratic rules.” 

“The inequities of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act have not been removed,” 
he pointed out. ; 

“Our farm economy did not 
receive the aid it deserves, although 
congressional acts did force the 
Administration to take badly needed 
steps. Millions of workers are still 
denied the minimum protection of 
a federal -wage floor. Needed 
changes in our immigration laws 
were not made. The nation’s eco- 
nomically depressed areas received 
no aid.” 


Publishing Analysis 
Meany said that the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council is making a “de- 
tailed analysis of the record which 
will be made public at the earliest 
possible moment.” 
“We remain convinced that the 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Steelworkers Strike 
Alcoa, AWIU Settles 


More than 26,000 Steelworkers employed in over a score of 
plants of the Aluminum Company of America and Reynolds Metals 
Co. struck Aug. 1 against “unacceptable” contract proposals from 


the firms. 

A strike by 15,000 members of 
the Aluminum Workers at nine 
Alcoa plants was averted when the 
AWIU agreed on a three-year, con- 
tract subject to ratification by 
Aug. 9, ' 
AWIU agreed on a three-year con- 
new pact called for a package boost 
of 46 cents an hour over three 
years. It calls for a general direct 
wage increase of 9.5 cents an hour 
the first year, 7 cents the second 


year and 8 cents in the third year. 

These are slightly under the 
wage terms agreed to in the steel 
negotiations. Stahl said that “fur- 
ther concessions provide for addi- 
rtional amounts on wage rate struc- 
tures, holiday pay, supplemental 
unemployment benefits, increased 
insurance benefits, incentive adjust- 
ments, a cost of living formula, 
modified union shop, additional 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, 


AUGUST 4, 1956 


* Groundwork Set for Organizing 


Drives in Four Major Industries 


By Eugene A. Kelley 


“How can you Saeed to sell $3,000 Chevrolets to textile workers who make less than $1.25 an 
hour? You can’t do this unless you organize them.” 
The speaker i is John W. Livingston, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization, discussing the 
Stake every union has in organizing. 
The groundwork has been laid for organizing drives among white collar workers, oil and chemical, 


textile and furniture. 
ingston is the man charged with 
translating the plans to reality. 
Reams Of Statistics 
Livingston is the field general 
who will deploy organizers into 
every section where the industries 


are located. His intelligence sec- | 


tion has compiled reams of stat- 
istics on the number of organized 
in these industries and the potential 
numbers that can and should be 
~ organized. 

It is significant of the man that 
on his desk among the welter of 
papers the only ornament is a 
chromed model of a sleek fighter 
plane caught as if frozen in flight. 
The plane: is a souvenir of the 
days when Livingston headed the 
aircraft department of the Auto 
‘workers, a department he built 
from 30,000 members to 140,000 
members in a very few years. 

Livingston throws himself back 
and forth in his chair to punctuate 


a point when he notes that the AFL-1 


CIO now has 15 million members 
but includes only one out of every 
three workers. 


“Jack” Liv-' 


His eyes travel to the wall of his 
office where scale models of rugged 
earth-moving ‘equipment and farm 
machinery symbolize his days when 
he also built the UAW’s agricultural 
implement department to impres- 
sive proportions. 

Little fanfare will accompany the 
organizing drives, Livingston em- 
phasizes. He prefers to let the re- 
sults of elections do his publicity 
work. 

Only a short time “ago, weeks 
after a campaign had been launched 
to organize the workers at the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., did Living- 
ston report real progress against the 
last major non-union cigarette firm. 

“vyithin three to six months,” 
Livingston said, weighing his words 
carefully, “union men who want to 
resume smoking Camels may do so 
again.” 

The organization director is fully 
aware of the obstacles to overcome 
before elections are won. He knows 
the hazards of Taft-Hartley, state 
“right-to-work” laws, local ordi- 
nances and the heavy weight of sec- 
tional prejudice kept aflame by an 


CAMPAIGNS TO ORGANIZE a higher percentage of American 
workers are proceeding according to plan said Dir. John W. Liv- 
ingston of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization during a recent 
interview on the federation’s radio program, Labor Réports to the 
Nation. Harry W. Flannery, the program’s moderator, has his back 


to the camera. 


Clothing Workers Gain 
Increase for 100,000 


New York—A wage boost of 10 cents an hour across the board 
and increased insurance and getirement benefits have been won by 
100,000 shirt and other cotton garment workers through negotia- 


tions by the Clothing Workers and 


leading manufacturers. 

The increases become effective 
Sept. 4. Negotiations extended 
over several months and were led 
by ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky 
and Executive Vice Pres. Hyman 

"Blumberg. The employer groups 
were represented by firm executives 
and counsel. 

Heightened benefits for ACWA 
members and their dependents, sub- 
ject to approval of the union-man- 
agement Insurance Fund Advisory 
Committee, are included in the pro- 
posed payments. These include an 
increase from $20 to $24 a week 
for sickness or injury; from $9 to 
$11 a day for hospitalization, from 
$200 to $250 for surgical benefits 


and from 31 to 60 days for a hospi- 
tal stay. 

Industry retirement benefits were 
raised from $35 to $42.50 a month 
in addition to social security. 

Potofsky, on behalf of the union, 
and Herbert ’Ferster and Murray 
Rabbino, for the manufacturers, is- 
sued a statement stressing the ami- 
cable nature of negotiations over 
several months. 

“Both parties are convinced,” 
they said, “that the new provisions 
will be carried out in good faith by 
all concerned, and that a new era 
of good will and cooperation will 
mark the already friendly relations 
which have been established over 
the years.” 


anti-labor press. 
But new tools have been placed 
in his hands to further the job he 
was commissioned to carry out. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
paved the way for agreement on 
methods to organize some 700,000 
textile workers, most of them in the 
South. This drive, Livingston said, 
is going according to plan. 
Speaking on the AFL-CIO radio 
program, “Labor Reports to the 
Nation,” Livingston said the U.S. 
has an expanding economy prin- 
cipally because of union activity. 
Wages Help Economy 
“Workers won higher wages 
through being organized. As union 
men won higher wages for them- 
selves, they helped raise the wages 
of the unorganized. The result is 
the highest standard of living in the 
world.” 
Livingston asserted that 


a 


U.S. means a more secure future 
for this nation and the entire free 
world.” 

The organization director lives 
intimately with statistics, some of 
them hopeful and encouraging, oth- 
ers indicative of the enormous job 
ahead. 

One set of tables shows that 40 
percent or more of the federation’s 
strength is concentrated in 11 states, 
from 30 percent to 39 percent is in 
six states, 20 to 29 percent is in 18 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Thirteen states claim less than 20 
percent of the membership. 

Organization is highest in some 
West Coast states and in some of 


‘the highly industrialized midwest 
: | states. 


Behind these come the lead- 
ing eastern industrial states. Union 
membership is lowest in the south 
and southeast and in those states 


:| which are just becoming industrial- 
‘| ized. 


Washington is the state with the 
highest percentage, 59, of its work- 
ers organized. The Carolinas are 
lowest,- with only 9 percent of the 
workers in unions. 

Livingston is enthusiastic about 
his job, enthusiastic about the pros- 


"| pects for organizing and his en- 
‘|thusiasm has communicated itself 


throughout his staff. He is anxious 
to help in every way and speaks 
glowingly about a new set of or- 
ganizing pamphlets soon to be made 
available to organizers and interna- 
tional unions. These will be adapt- 
able to almost every organizing 
situation and should be an invalu- 
able tool in building-a stronger fed- 
eration. 


Stamp 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Jersey on Feb. 26, 1956, urging the 
stamp be issued and Camden be 
designated as the first day sale 
office.” 

‘The design of the stamp was se- 
lected in cooperation with AFL- 
CIO officials and Lumen N. 
Winter, designer of the mural. The 
final work is based on a photograph 
by Frank Alexander published 
earlier in the AFL-CIO News. 

The printing of 120,000,000 La- 
bor Day stamps has been author- 
ized. They will measure 0.84 by 
1.44 inches, and will be printed in 
blue ink in sheets of 50. 


THE AFL-CIO at 


stronger labor movement in the 


PICKETING PRESIDENT brought new heart to Textile Workers 
on strike at M. Lowenstein & Sons’ finishing plant in Rock Hill, 
S.C. TWUA Pres. William Pollock joined Local 719’s line to help 
enforce demands for a wage increase. 


July classification of the nation’s 


Labor Dept. Reports 
Job Picture Better 


Slight improvement in employment conditions and tightening of 
the labor supply in some key production centers is reflected in the 


employment areas by the Labor 


Dept. 


gories indicating growing jobless- 
ness but 14 others were reclassified 
to signify less unemployment. 

In Congress, the revised Douglas 
area redevelopment bill which 
would have authorized $350 million 
in loans and grants to distressed 
communities with heavy unemploy- 
ment passed the Senate. This meas- 
ure contrasted with the $50 million 
proposal by the Administration. 

The bill died in the House, how- 
ever, when Commerce Dept. and 
GOP leaders refused to ask Repub- 
licans to clear it through the Rules 
Committee. 

Eight major areas were shifted 
to a grouping indicative of relative- 
ly low unemployment and compara- 
tively tight labor supply. There 
are now 52 areas in this grouping, 


Westinghouse 


kin of Philadelphia, ordered 20 out 
of 25 discharged workers restored 
to their jobs and either completely 
eliminated or reduced suspension 
periods for six out of 10 others. 

IUE Pres. James B. Carey de- 
scribed Simkin’s action as ‘“‘a severe 
rebuke to the company’s attitude of 
vindictiveness toward strikers.” 

The question of 97 discharges 
loomed important in settling the 
strike which ran from Oct. 17, 
1955, to Mar. 20. When the strike 
was ended the company had backed 
down on 61 discharges and agreed 
to arbitrate the remainder after re- 
classifying them as indefinite sus- 
pensions. 

Simkin held Westinghouse re- 
sponsible for much of the strike 
trouble through its back-to-work 
movements which failed. He said 
in part: 


Four areas were shifted to ids) 


| Me., 


the largest number since late 1953. 
The areas include San Diego, Balti- 
more, Boston, Seattle, Portland, 
Worcester, Mass., Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy, N. Y., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Two areas, Duluth, Minn.-Super- 
ior, Wis., and Erie, Pa., were re- 
moved from the labor surplus list- 
ings. 

However, two others, Lansing 
and Muskegon, Mich., were added 
as labor surplus areas. Improve- 
ment was shown in the ratings of 
two chronically distressed areas, 
Lawrence, Mass., and Scranton, Pa. 
Unemployment there was reported 
down from in excess of 12 percent 
of the work force to between 9 and 


Vindicated by 


The final issue of the 156-day strike by the Electrical Workers 
against Westinghouse has just been resolved by an arbitrator who 
set aside or modified penalties imposed by the firm on 35 strikers. 

The arbitrator, William E. Sim- 


| Joint Board. 


12 percent. 


Strikers 
Arbitrator 


“It is almost a maxim of labor 
relations that a real threat to a 
union’s continued existence will 
bring forth all possible legal coun- 
ter-measures on the part of the 
union and its most active members. 

“Moreover, it can be predicted 
with almost equal certainty . that 
most acts will ‘flop over’ the bor- 
derline of legality if the threat per- 
sists over a period of time.” 


Dorfman Elected 


CWA Trade Manager 


New York—Joseph Dorfman has 
been elected trade manager of the 
Clothing Workers’ New York City 
A member of the 
ACWA for 30 years, Dorfman 
joined the staff in 1932 and in re- 
cent years has been assistant man- 
ager. The union has 40,000 mem- 


~bers in the metropolitan area, 


‘ 
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Steelworkers Going I 


Pact Guarantees Gains 
Over Next Three Years 


New York—The way was cleared for normal production of steel 
after a week of intensive effort between the Steelworkers and steel 
industry leaders to translate a memorandum of agreement into 


formal contract language. 


It was understood that U.S. Steel Corp. and the USWA were 


first to achieve a finished contract'> 


and that 11 other firms were close 
to the goal which would officially 
end the strike which began July 1. 
Sessions running through the day 
and until after midnight were nec- 
essary to complete the contract 


‘writing assignment. 
There was every expectation as 


the AFL-CIO News went to press 
that Steelworkers would be return- 


ing to mills, mines and factories | 


within a few days, their victory 
wrapped in a 45.6-cent hourly 
package. — 

The pact agreed upon July 27 
guarantees three years of steady 
gains in wages and fringe benefits 
without the possibility of work 
interruption through strike or lock- 
out. 
manded a five-year pact. 


Union ‘Very Happy’ 


For practical purposes, the strike 
which began July 1 ended when top 
union and management officials 


W age Committee 
Hails Settlement 


The Steelworkers wage pol- 
icy committee hailed the 
strike settlement terms as “the 
greatest victory” achieved by 
the union in its 20-year his- 
tory. et, 

Not only was it the largest 
wage and fringe contract ever 
negotiated by the USWA, the 
committee said, but it marked 
a breakthrough on the indus- 
try’s stand on weekend pre- 
mium pay, a 52-week supple- 
mental unemployment benefit 
plan and a union shop provi- 
sion for all new employes. 

USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald was congratulated for 
“his splendid leadership in 
bringing about this historic 
agreement.” The other union 
officers and negotiating com- 
mittees were saluted for their 
part in the victory. 


gathered around a table at the 
Hotel Roosevelt where negotiations 
went on night and day resulting in 
a memorandum of agreement 
which cleared the way for final 
contracts. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDonald 
told reporters that his union was 
“very happy” with the settlement. 
He added that he hoped “‘it will be 
the last time the Steelworkers and 
the steel industry have to go through 
that kind of experience.” 


Cost Estimated at 55 Cents 

John A. Stephens, U.S. Steel 
Corp. vice president, estimated 
that the cost Of the new pact to 
industry could be as high as 55 
cents an hour, exclusive of pen- 
sions. 

Both spokesmen pledged a cam- 
paign for steel prosperity and peace. 

The 170-man USWA wage poli- 
cy committee unanimously ap- 
proved the strike settlement terms 
only moments before the union and 
Management principals signed the 
documents before reporters and 
cameramen. 

The 45.6 cent package is not the 
industry’s cost figure, union spokes- 
men said, but is the actual gain to 
Steelworkers. The total breaks 
down to 20.3 cents in benefits the 
first year, 12.2 cents the second 
year and 13.1 cents the third year. 

The value to Steelworkers was 
estimated at over $1.3 billion. 


The steel industry had de- 


Over the three years, USWA will 
get a total of 28.7 cents in wage 
boosts; 10.3 cents the first year, 9.1 
cents hourly in the second and 
third years. 

From the former $1.65 minimum 
rate in the industry, the scale will 
go to $1.82 hourly immediately, to 
$1.89 a year hence and to $1 96 
two years from now. 

In addition, the Steelworkers are 
protected against a rise in the cost 
of living by a provision for auto- 
matic wage adjustments every six 
months if living costs climb. 


Premium Pay Sunday 

Sunday premium pay, a notable 
triumph for the union against the 
traditional stand by industry, will 
be paid at the rate of 10 per cent 
or 25 cents an hour, whichever is 
greater, the first year, 20 percent 
or 52 cents an hour the second year 
and 25 percent or 68 cents an hour 
in the third year of the agreement. 

Holiday premium pay, another 
new gain for USWA, will be paid 
at a 10 percent rate a year from 
now and 25 percent two years from 
now. 

Steelworkers with two years of 
seniority will be entitled to supple- 
mental unemployment benefits for 
a full 52 weeks a year, according 
to the new pact. Benefits equal to 
65 percent of take home pay will 
be provided. 

These terms better those previ- 


‘ously negotiated by USWA with 


the can industry where three years 
of seniority is required for eligi- 
bility. 

Vacation Pay Improved 


Vacation pay improvements were 
added, with an extra half-week’s 
pay for employes with three to five 
years’ and 10 to 15 years’ service 
two years from now and an addi- 
tional half-week’s pay for those 
with 25 years’ service. 


The union shop provisions in the 


contracts was improved through a 


provision covering all new em- 
ployes and all present and future 
members of the union. USWA 
leaders say that this means a union 
shop for 97 percent of all employes 
now under contract “and, before 
long, all employes.” 


Additional Holiday 

An additional holiday with pay, 
Good Friday, was gained. Pay 
while serving on a jury will also 
become effective now instead of 
1959 as the companies had pro- 
posed. : 

Shift premium improvements of 
8 cents for the second shift and 12 
cents for the third shift will become 
effective two years hence although 
the company held out for a 1960 
effective date. 

There were also sizable boosts in 
the pensions and insurance provi- 
sions of the former contracts. 

Shortly before the final settle- 
ment, Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
met with the presidents of a num- 


ber of steel. firms here to discuss} 


possible new terms of agreement to 
end the strike, then in its fourth 
week. 


Signatories to the memorandum 
of agreement were a dozen of the 
nation’s largest steel producers: 
USS. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Repub- 
lic Steel. Jones & Laughlin, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, In- 
land Steel, Armco Steel, Great 
Lakes Steel, Wheeling Steel, Pitts- 
burgh Steel, Allegheny Ludlum and 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


ack, Hail Victory 


STEEL SETTLEMENT terms were signed in New York by Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald 
(seated right) and U.S. Steel Corp. Vice Pres. John A. Stephens, at his right. Their signed memoran- 


dum of agreement paved the way for the end of the strike. 


Seated left is USWA General Counsel 


Arthur J. Goldberg. Standing are USWA Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel (right) and R. Heath Larry, U.S. 


Steel counsel. 


Steelworkers Strike at Alcoa; 
Aluminum Workers Agree on Terms 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vacation allowances and an addi- 
tional paid holiday.” 

The Steelworkers followed their 
traditional “no contract, no work” 
policy and walked out of Alcoa 
and Reynolds plants at midnight 
pired. USWA represents 18,000 
workers at a dozen Alcoa plants 
and 8,500 employes of Reynolds 
in nine plants. Together these 
plants account for about half the 
nation’s aluminum supply. 

The AWIU which also represents 
6,500 Reynolds employes in 10 
plants has an agreement extending 
its contract on a day to day basis, 
subject to termination on three 
days’ notice. 

Negotiations between Alcoa and 
USWA were suspended without no- 
tice. Union officials were stand- 
ing by at the Hotel Roosevelt when 
a company official phoned to say 
he and his associates were return- 
ing to Pittsburgh immediately. 

“Alcoa is trying to chisel on the 
steel agreement,” charged USWA 
General Counsel Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. 

Contract talks between the Steel- 
workers and Alcoa have been in 
progress for a month but reached 


the critical stage almost as the final 
settlement terms were being drawn 
in steel negotiations. 

A union statement declared 
Alcoa offered a three-year econom- 
ic package “significantly below” 
that agreed to by the steel industry 
on economic issues and “even more 
unacceptable” on non-economic 
matters. 

The offer, the union said, was 
put out on a_ take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. 

The supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plan proffered by 
Alcoa, for example, was far less 
than the SUB plan negotiated with 
steel firms. Alcoa proposed only 
26 weeks of benefit payments for 
workers with two years of seniority 
in contrast to 52 weeks in steel. 


Alcoa employes are operating 
under a basic contract whose terms 
were negotiated in 1947, a USWA 
spokesman said, and the company 
is refusing to bring the contract up 
to date. “Refusal to modernize 
means that Alcoa workers would 
be tied to a 1947 agreement for 
three years or a total of 12 years 
without any basic improvements in 
working conditions.” 

Despite the fact that Alcoa’s rate. 
of profits are running far ahead of 
the steel industry’s, the spokesman 
continued, the company insists its 
workers accept sub-standard wages 
and working conditions. 

Average annual earnings of 
Alcoa workers are $1,000 less than 
those of a worker in the steel 
industry. 


IAM Contract Benefits 


16,000 Boeing 


Workers 


Wichita, Kans.—Significant contract gains were won by 16,000 
Boeing Airplane Co. workers on the eve of a strike deadline as the 
Machinists concluded their 1956 negotiations with major aircraft 


and guided missile producers. 


The pact was ratified by a vote 
of three to one at a meeting de- 
scribed as the largest union assem- 
bly to be held in Kansas. Uninter- 
rupted production of the B-47 and 


its life. 


two years’ seniority. 


© Pay for jury service. 


Here Are Major Items 
Won by Steelworkers 


Here in brief are the principal items in the accord which ended 
the steel strike with a “major victory” for the Steelworkers. 
¢ A three-year contract worth a minimum of 45.6 cents over 


e A total of 28.7 cents an hour in wage gains over three years; 
10.5 cents the first year, 9.1 cents in succeeding years. 

© Automatic wage adjustments if the cost of living climbs. 

© Sunday and holiday premium pay ranging up to 25 percent 
of base rates or 68 cents hourly in the third year. 

© Supplementary unemployment benefits guaranteeing a full 52 
weeks of payment at 65 percent of take-home for workers with 


© An improved union shop clause abolishing the “escape clause” 
and making mandatory union membership for all new hires and 
present and future union members. 

© Another paid holiday, Good ae 


© Improved shift premiums of r cents and 12 cents an hour 
effective on the second anniversary date. 
© Better pension and insurance plans. 


B-52 long range bombers was as- 
sured by the union vote. 

IAM Vice Pres. P. L. (Roy) 
Siemiller announced the results of 
negotiations which were led by 
William S. Holly, IAM directing 
business representative. 

The two-year agreement provides 
drastic revisions in Boeing’s “em- 
ployment performance review” sys- 
tem. Other major improvements 
include: A 5 percent wage - boost 
for all labor grades plus 7 cents an 
hour for all workers next year, a 
modified union shop with no “es- 
cape clause,” three weeks vacation 
for workers with 10 or more years 
of service, an additional two cents 
an hour premium for second shift 
workers, makeup pay for j jury serv- 
ice. 


500 GE rai 
Vote to Join IUE 


Elmira, N. Y.—More than 500 
employes of the General Electric 
plant here voted almost unanimous- 
ly to affiliate with the Electrical 
Workers. 

The workers were formerly mem- 
bers of Local 310 of the discredited 
United Electrical Workers. 
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Box Score of 84th Congress 


BILL 
SOCIAL SECURITY: Amendments by House in 1955 
provided disability benefits at age 50, lowered retirement 
age for women workers, widows and wives from 65 to 62 
years, extended aid for disabled children beyond age 18. 


SCHOOL AID: Kelley bill authorized $1.6 billion in four 
years for school construction. Hill bill, in Senate, pro- 
posed $1 billion in two years. 


TAXES: House in 1955 passed but Senate defeated bill to 
aid low-income and middle-income families by raising 
exemptions from $600 to $700 per person. 


TAFT-HARTLEY: Many amendments proposed to repeal 
Sec. 14 (b) on state anti-union laws and make other 
improvements. 


HIGHWAYS: Aeiieaitidiiie. proposed financing roads 
with bond issues. Gore bill proposed “pay as we go” 
financing with added $14.8 taxes for 13-year period. 


MINIMUM WAGE: Various bills filed to raise old 75 
cents an hour minimum and to broaden coverage. 


HOUSING: Lehman bill proposed 2 million units a year, 
including 600,000 public-housing units, “middle-income” 
program for loans. Administration asked only 70,000 
public units in two years, no “middle-income” loans. 


DISTRESSED AREAS: Revised Douglas “area redevelop- 
ment” bill offered federal aid to urban and rural areas 
where low-income and chronic unemployment prevail. 


COMPENSATION: The Administration recommended 
amendment of the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers 
Act to improve compensation for injuries. This act also 
sets the basic compensation for District of Columbia work- 
ers and workers on government contracts outside U.S. 
territorial limits. 

FEDERAL PAY: Administration proposed average 5 per- 
cent pay increase for civil service and postal workers. 
President had previously vetoed bill providing larger 
increase. 

FLOOD INSURANCE: Both Administration and Demo- 
crats filed bills to create federal flood insurance system. 
Administration proposed states share risk. 


FARM: House in 1955 passed bill restoring 90 percent 
supports. Senate in 1956 modified this but accepted 90 
percent levels from conference committee. Soil bank was 
proposed. P 

NATURAL GAS: Harris-Fulbright bill filed to eliminate 
federal regulation of “gas gathering.” 


FEDERAL RETIREMENT: Administration proposed 
merger of government employes’ retirement system with 
social security system. ‘ 


FARM LABOR: Bills were proposed to extend Mexican 
contract labor program. 


IMMIGRATION: Many bills proposed revision of basic 
McCarran-Walter Law and Refugée Relief Act to ease 
restrictions that made act substantial failure. 


SALK VACCINE: Bills proposed distribution free of polio 
vaccine; others proposed more limited distribution with 
families required to prove “need” for free polio shots. 


WELFARE FUNDS: Senate (Douglas) subcommittee rec- 
ommended drastic registration and disclosure of all em- 
ploye welfare and pension funds, including both union and 
employer-controlled funds. 


HEALTH: Administration asked higher grants for re- 
search, did not push its “reinsurance” plan as substitute for 
general health program. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: Liberals filed bills in each House. Ad- 
ministration later proposed mild “compromise” measure 
accepted by House Democrats to get some, progress. 


ATOMIC ENERGY: Gore bill “directed” Atomic Energy | 


Commission to speed development of nuclear power re- 
actors by building six experimental projects at AEC 
installations. 


HELLS CANYON: Morse-Pfost bill proposed federal 
high-level multiple-purpose dam on Snake River between 
Oregon and Idaho. 


DIXON-YATES: Administration sought to “freeze” Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority through device of AEC contract 
with Dixon-Yates combine to furnish private power to 
TVA territory. 


AFL-CIO POSITION 
Merger convention strongly endorsed these amendments} 
also asked increase in old age assistance. 


Convention and Executive Council strongly endorsed 
“national emergency” aid bill, with presidential assur- 
ance federal funds would not go to districts “in defiance 
of” anti-segregation decision. 


Convention called for tax relief when possible to “restore 
equity” by raising exemptions and reducing rate on first 
$2,000 of taxable income, repeal of “loopholes” favor- 
ing special interests. Pres. George Meany on July 13 
asked “immediate” $3 billion cut for low-income and 
middle-income families and small business. 


Elimination of evils of law is needed, convention said. 
Sound labor relations law should be based on aaisiaien 
of Wagner Act. 


Endorsed new roads, urged Davis-Bacon section direct- 
ing Labor Dept. to determine area-by-area “prevailing 
wage,” require contractors to pay it. 


Strongly urged increase to $1.25 an hour, much apne 
coverage. 


Lehman bill—in “sharp contrast with pitifully inade- 
quate” Administration proposals—was urgently needed. 


“Only Douglas bill provides an adequately comprehen- 
sive attack” on problem of areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 


Bill was endorsed as “long overdue” in justice to dock- 
side workers; also needed as “model” workmen’s com- 
pensation law as example to the several states. AFL- 


CIO preferred more liberal bill. 


“Adequate and permanent” increases are necessary for 
“just and equitable treatment.” 


Convention endorsed system protecting citizens from -— 
loss of houses, furniture, business in “floods and other 


disasters.” 


“A soundly conceived program to raise income of farm 
families is basic to welfare of trade unionists.” 


“Removal of regulation would increase prices to con- 
sumers, unreasonably swell profits.” 


Convention endorsed liberalized retirement formula and 
optional retirement after 30 years of service. Govern- 
ment worker unions opposed merger with social security 


. system. 


Convention asked terms and conditions for Americans 
equal to those offered legal Mexican migrants; asked 
that program be safeguarded under general international 
agreements. 


Convention asked revision of basic law, extension of 
Refugee Relief Act and removal of restrictions that 
damaged its operation. Executive Council later empha- 
sized need for at least interim improvements. 


“Failure of Administration to provide adequate leader- 
ship had tragic results” arising partly from “narrow con- 
cept” of public health responsibilities. 


Executive Council and Pres. George Meany praised 
Douglas study, said parallel Administration bill “falls 
short,” urged enactment of “adequate disclosure law” 
in present session. 


Convention asked national health insurance plan, big- 


ger federal grants for hospitals, medical schools and 
research, 


Convention endorsed anti-lynch, anti-poll tax and fair 
employment practices act. Endorsed Supreme Court 


decision against segregation, asked repeal of Senate 
filibuster rules. 


Federal government must help carry through task of 
putting atomic energy into practical everyday civilian 
use, “must not relinquish responetbility” for public 
interest. 


Federal government must provide leadership to develop 
river basins. Specificially included federal Hells Can- 
yon dam. 


Convention stated, “We are proud of TVA” and “op- 
pose all efforts to weaken or cripple.” We want no 
more Dixon-Yates proposals. — 


ACTION | 
Passed after Senate revised to scale down to 75 and 80 
percent benefits to women, except widows, at age 62; 
kept disability feature and others; liberalized federal 
grants for state old age assistance and other welfare 
programs. 


Killed in House after Republicans ignored Eisenhower 
request, attached Powell anti-segregation “rider,” then 
switched and voted to defeat measure, 


No action by either House in 1956. Strong opposition | 
_ Of Treasury Dept., despite budget surplus, apparently 


would have assured presidential veto. 


No action by Labor committees of either House or 
Senate. 


Gore bill accepted, after new tax structure revised one 
proposed in 1955. Davis-Bacon provision included 
after attempts to water down were beaten. 


1955 law raised minimum from 75 cents to $1 after 
Administration tried to hold down to 90 cents. Senate 
and House subcommittee hearings on coverage in ties 
but no action. 


Senate approved 150,000 public units a year, no “mid- 
die-income” program. House insisted on Administra- 
tion proposal, won; bill did liberalize some loan and 
mortgage-guarantee features. 


Senate passed bill after striking “anti-runaway industry” 
clause; bill died in House due’ to White House opposi- 
ition. 


Congress passed bill. Will benefit directly some 600, 
000 workers. House rejected move to remove District 
of Columbia workers from coverage. 


v 
Congress passed postal employes pay rise of 8.1 percent; 
civil service workers increase of 7.5 percent. 


Congress passed bill authorizing $7.5 billion, without 
requiring state share for first three years. 


Pres. Eisenhower vetoed 90 percent supports bill. Ad- 
ministration twice raised support levels and finally 
accepted second bill with “soil bank” plan it earlier 


* opposed. 


Congress passed bill but Pres. Eisenhower vetoed on 
ground of “arrogant” practices of some lobbyists. 


Proposals for merger were beaten. Retirement benefits 
of all kinds were greatly liberalized. 


First “pro-labor” amendment in years approved requir- 
ing government confer with American workers as well 
as employers in arranging import of “legal” migrant 
workers. 


Senate passed compromise bill liberalizing Refugee Re- 
lief Act and providing for “pooling” of unused quotas 
under McCarran-Walter Act. Failed in House on “pool- 
ing” issue without going to floor. 


Congress in 1955 voted $30 million for distribution of 
vaccine to states—enough to meet needs of one-third 
of children and expectant mothers. ‘Distribution not 
limited to “needy.” Another $30 million was authorized 
in 1956. 


Douglas bill failed to get action from either Senate or 
House committees. 


Congress extended Hill-Burton Act for grants to hos- 
pitals, raised funds, also raised funds for research far 
above Administration proposals and established new 
system for federal grants to private research institutes. 


Administration did not push “compromise” bill until 
late in session; it passed House but Senate leadership of 
both parties refused to invite last-minute filibuster and 
bill died. 


Senate cut Goré bill to authorize three or four, instead 
of six, plants but rejected move to make plan permis- 
sive rather than mandatory for AEC. Killed in House, 
203 to 191, when Administration bitterly opposed 
measure. 


Senate killed bill, with Administration pressing hard 
against it, by 51 to 41 vote. Corollary effect was to 
kill Administration-backed Fryingpan-Arkansas water- 
diversion plan. 


New Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, 
Democrat-controlled, voted in 1955 to “rescind” earlier 
approval. Administration cancelled contract, now 
argues in court whole thing was illegal. 
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Page Five 


‘Good-Bad’ in 84th Congress—Meany 


Wage, Security Gains © 


Termed Big Victories 


(Continued from Page 1) 
people want sound, progressive leg- 
islation,” he declared, including 
“the very measures which Congress 
ignored or defeated.” 

“We of the AFL-CIO intend to 
see to it that every worker and his 
family know the voting record of 
their senators and congressman 
when they go to the polls in No- 
vember,” he said. 

“It is at the polls that the public 
will judge the 84th Congress” and 
that judgment “should—and will— 
be based on the record.” 

On the positive side Congress 
authorized $7.5 billion in federal 
funds to insure victims of hurri- 
canes and floods, authorized $500 
million to match local funds to 
combat water pollution and author- 
ized an atomic-powered merchant 
ship. 

Power Projects Beaten 

The Senate passed bills to author- 
ize a Niagara River power project 
and the Fryingpan-Arkansas water- 
diversion plan but both died in the 
House, in committee, because of 
Democratic resentment at Admin- 
istration opposition to Hells Can- 
yon. 

The Senate passed the Gore bill 
to “direct” the Atomic Energy 
Commission to build three or four 
experimental nuclear power reactors 
at AEC installations. The Admin- 
istration opposed the measure and 
killed it in a close vote on the 
House floor. 

Only major new federal water 
project approved in the session was 
the $760 million Upper Colorado 
irrigation and reclamation program. 

A far-reaching bill to compel 
registration, reporting and disclo- 
sure of financial facts on all em- 
ploye pension and welfare funds 
died when it was not reported out 
of Senate committee. 

Hearings were held by both Sen- 
ate and House Labor Committees 
in 1956 on expansion of minimum 
wage coverage but no bill was re- 
ported. 

Roads Bill Victory 

The Kelley aid to schools bill, 
authorizing $1.4 billion in four 
years for construction aid, was 
killed for practical purposes when 
Republicans voted overwhelmingly 
to attach the Powell anti-segrega- 
tion “rider” that would have in- 
vited a Senate filibuster. 

The GOP House members, how- 
ever, did not take the trouble to 
send the measure to the Senate. 
After attaching the Powell “rider” 
they switched on final passage and 
defeated the bill. 

Approval of the Davis-Bacon 
“prevailing wage” section in the 
highway bill came after a hard fight. 

In the House Rep. George Don- 
dero (R-Mich.) offered an amend- 
ment, which was beaten, to have 
wages set by state highway officials 


® ; 
instead of the U.S. Labor Dept. 


A more subtle move in the Senate, 
offered by Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.), would have pro- 
vided “judicial review” of Labor 
Dept. wage determinations. 

This amendment, a “sleeper,” 
was approved by voice but knocked 
out by House-Senate conference 
committee. 

Raise Minimum 

On minimum wages, the 84th 
Congress went beyond Administra- 
tion requests when it raised mini- 
mum wages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act from 75 cents to $1. 
Pres. Eisenhower and Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell wanted only 90 
cents and Mitchell suggested a 
higher minimum would “create un- 
employment.” . 

A Senate subcommittee held ex- 
tensive hearings on expanding cov- 
erage in 1956 but never did obtain 
Administration views. Mitchell 
canceled one scheduled appearance, 
two others were postponed by the 
subcommittee after Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D-Ill.) transferred to the 
Finance Committee. 

House committee hearings were 
brief and belated and Mitchell was 
not called. In 1955 the secretary 
asked Congress to “study” the de- 
sirability of expanding coverage to 
two specific groups including em- 
ployes on interstate retail chains. 

eAmendments raising the com- 
pensation rates under the Long- 
shoremen and Harbor Workers Act 
greatly liberalized the provisions. 
Both minimum-and maximum bene- 
fits were raised, the waiting period 
was shortened, the length of time 
for benefits was extended. 

The law applies to dockside 
workers in seaports and inland ports 
all over the country. It is signifi- 
cant, further, because it is the basic 
compensation law for District of 
Columbia workers and thus is a 
congressional “model” law usable 
in encouraging improvements in the 
48 states. 


Civil Rights ‘Outwaited’ 


Any real chance for civil rights 
legislation disappeared when the 
Administration waited until well 
into the 1956 session before pro- 
posing a mild “omnibus” measure. 

It provided a bipartisan Civil 
Rights Commission, an’ assistant 
attorney general for civil rights and 
authorized civil suits against “con- 
spiracies” to deprive citizens of civil 
rights. 

The bill was not brought up in 
the House until July 16, not passed 
until July .23—-four days before 
Congress adjourned. In the Sen- 
ate both Democratic and Republic- 
an leaders—Sens. Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex.) and William F. Know- 
land (R-Calif.)—warned against 
inviting a filibuster endangering 


other bills. 


Admissions Excise Tax 
Is Lowered by Congress 


Congress passed and sent to the White House, just before adjourn- 
ment, a bill raising to 91 cents the price of admission tickets on 
which a 10 percent federal excise tax must be paid. 


Under existing law the tax is? 


payable on tickets of more than 50 
cents. , 

The increase in exemptions is in- 
tended to help small movie houses 
but would also apply to admission 
tickets sold for athletic events and 
others for which tickets are sold. 

Efforts were made in the House 
to attach an amendment reducing 
from 20 percent to 10 percent the 
cabaret excise tax. This levy has 
sharply reduced the number of ho- 
tel, restaurants and other estab- 


=> 


lished institutions offering music 
and entertainment and cut jobs 
available to musicians. 

Statistics filed with the House 
Ways and Means Committee 
showed that the 20 percent tax has 
resulted in an actual decline in fed- 
eral revenues previously gained 
from a 10 percent tax. 

The amendment failed when 
Rep. Cecil King (D-Calif.), spon- 
sor of the bill on the admissions 
tax, said the two measures should 


Major Social Security Changes 
Aid Disabled; Trim Age Limits 


Congress completed action just before adjournment on a major social security amendments estab- 


lishing, for the first time, the principle of benefits to the totally and permanently disabled at age 50. 
It also provided that wives, widows and working women can begin drawing benefits at age 62 


instead of age 65. K 


It raised the federal contribu- 
tion to the states for a wide variety 
of public assistance programs cov- 
ering some five million needy aged, 
disabled blind and dependent chil- 
dren. 

-Pres. Eisenhower signed the 
measure, declaring that some of the 
Administration’s reservations about 
it had been “modified and im- 
proved.” Eisenhower, who had 
termed parts of the bill “unwise,”. 
said that he was hopeful that the 
new amendments “will advance the 
security of the American people.” 


Folsom Opposed 

The bill was bitterly opposed by 
Welfare Sec. Marion B. Folsom in 
behalf of the Administration. The 
American Medical Association lob- 
bied against it, charging that work- 
ers would “malinger.” The AMA 
ignored the fact that doctors al- 
ready are certifying or denying 
claims for disability under various 
other retirement and disability sys- 
tems. 

The AFL-CIO strongly endorsed 
the bill as passed in 1955 by the 
House of Representatives. 

The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce asked Pres. Eisenhower to 
veto the measure. It charged that 
disabled workers would not try to 
“rehabilitate” themselves and said 
the safety of social security reserve 
funds would be endangered. 


Provides New Taxes 
Actually the bill as passed pro- 
vides for denial of benefits to any 
disabled worker refusing to co-op- 
erate in a “rehabilitation” program. 
It also provides new taxes—one 
quarter of one percent of wages 
for employer and employe alike— 
to set up a separate reserve fund to 

finance disability payments. 
The provisions for women work- 


not be combined. 


> 


widows to get, at age 62, the full 
pension they would previously have 
been entitled to at age 65. Wives 
of retired husbands could begin 
drawing 75 percent of the total 
benefit at age 62; women workers 
could retire at age 62 with 80 per- 
cent of the benefit otherwise pay- 
able at age 65. 

Pres. H. L. Mitchell of the AFL- 
CIO Agricultural Workers in a let- 
ter to Pres. Eisenhower asked him 
to express “anxiety” over the ob- 
scure amendment giving legal ap- 
proval to the “crew leader” system 


covering migratory farm workers. 

The amendment, pushed through 
by Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) 
when the American Farm Bureau 
Federation endorsed it, was de- 
nounced before the conference 
committee by Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell. 

The secretary said the amend- 
ment gave “legal status and statu- 
tory recognition” to a system under 
which “crew leaders” have “ab- 
sconded with entire payrolls leaving 
workers “destitute, without work, 
money or transportation.” 


Inadequate Housing 
Bill Wins In Congress 


Congress just before adjourning passed a compromise housing 
bill providing 35,000 public housing units a year for the next two 


years. 


This was 10,000 units a year® 


fewer than were authorized by the 
first session in 1955 for a single 
year. It was 115,000 lower than 
units proposed in the original Sen- 
ate-passed bill this year and 25,000 
fewer than those proposed in the 
House bill favored by the Banking 
Committee. 

House Republican leaders forced 
the reduction by refusing to clear 
the bill for floor action until it was 
agreed in the Rules Committee that 
a clear-cut choice would be made 
between only two bills—theirs and 
the Banking Committee measure. 

The Banking Committee meas- 
ure was beaten in a test vote and 
the final compromise was close to 
the GOP bill. 

The legislative situation gave Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats 
opposed to public housing almost 
complete control. 


ers were compromised to allow 


Existing legislation authorizing 


federal mortgage insurance was 
scheduled to expire next Sept. 30 
unless extended by affirmative 
action. 

The .bill approved on adjourn- 
ment day extended and slightly 
liberalized mortgage insurance au- 
thority. 

Pres. Eisenhower recommended 
only 35,000 public housing units 
a year and his housing administra- 
tor, Albert Cole, consistently testi- 
fied that no more could be usefully 
constructed. 

Cole also opposed a Democratic 
proposal for a section setting up 
a special program to stimulate 
home construction for middle-in- 
come families. 

The AFL-CIO strongly endorsed 
a truly comprehensive bill aimed at 
stimulating two million new houses 
a year including 200,000 public 


housing units and a middle-income 
program, 
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Congress and the People 
HERE are a good many lessons to be gained from a study of 
tne 84th Congress, but the principal one is that the people will- 

get better labor and welfare legislation when they learn that work- 
ing to elect good congressmen and senators is important. 
This Congress ran true to form in the sense that its first session 


-was devoted almost entirely to preparatory work and that most]. 


significant legislation was approved in the second session this year. 

The minimum. wage bill, increasing the statutory wage from 75 
cents to $1 an hour, went through last year. But the great social 
security system. improveménts, the new highway bill with its Davis- 
Bacon prevailing-wage section, the flood insurance bill were all 
1956 actions. So was amendment of the “model” compensation 
law affecting dock workers and District of Columbia employes. 

Even the most important bill that failed—the school aid measure 
was not taken up until the second session. 

But all sessions are important, for the simple reason that appro- 
priations are on a yearly basis, and the hatchet work against impor- 
tant activities for the general welfare frequently is done in the House 
and Senate appropriation subcommittees. : 

Money to run a program adequately is as important as a bill 
authorizing the program. For example, after Congress approved 
the highway bill with its prevailing-wage section, hostile pressure 
was exerted to chop down the money the Labor Dept. needs to 
make swift, continuing surveys of what the prevailing wages 
actually are. 

Generally speaking, the American people get about as good a 
Congress as they deserve. 

If they take the trouble to inform themselves of the issues, where 
the rival candidates stand, what their records are, and then register 
and vote on the basis of the issues and for good candidates, they 
will get substantial results in the next Congress. 

‘In this democracy, our people can control the general direction 
and trend of legislation by exercising their rights intelligently in 
the voting places—and in no other way. 


And whatever one Congress does for the good of the people, 
another Congress can take away. Much of what is gained at a 
bargaining table can be canceled or denatured by an unfriendly 
Congress. Much that remains to be done for the general welfare 
can be made a reality—and within the next two years—by a 
Congress chosen wisely this fall by a great outpouring of voters. 


Steel Strike Victory 


_ basic contract agreement won by the Steelworkers is a 
major victory. 

The steel companies originally offered a grossly inadequate 
“package” and made matters worse by adopting an arrogant “take- 
it-or-leave-it” attitude. 

This was not collective bargaining in good faith. It was scarcely 
a pretense of meeting the principle requiring both sides in a labor- 
management negotiation to bargain honestly. ° 

The Steelworkers stood and fought—as they were compelled to do. 

The “take-it-or-leave-it” pattern is shopworn and stupid. It has 
no place in collective bargaining. 

_ The Steelworkers, in winning, proved that to be 100 percent true. 
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Very Little Jack’ Horner! 


DRAWN FOR THE 
AFL-CIO News 


(The following vile is re- 
printed in full from the July 21 
edition of the Milwaukee Journal.) 


More than 3,000,000 Americans 
working for private industry are 
covered by the industrial security 
program of the Defense Depart- 
ment—and are exposed to all the 
risks that sloppy, indefinite and 
irresponsible security systems in- 
volve. 

Take a few examples. One work- 
er was accused as a security risk on 
the charge that he had said: “I 
would rather be a second class citi- 
zen in Mississippi than a first class 
citizen in Russia.” This is left 
wing talk? 


Cite ‘Poor Discretion’ 

Another was accused because his 
father “is reported to have said 
that if communism offered any- 
thing good he would accept it.” 
A union steward was suspended 
as a security risk and a hearing 
brought out the main charge: When 
the company against which the un- 
ion was striking alleged that the 
workers were unpatriotic, the strik- 
ers held a “veterans’ day” during 
which pickets wore the uniforms 
they had worn in military service. 
‘This, said the hearing board, was 
proof of the steward’s “poor discre- 
tion” and “lack of responsibility” 
and made him a security risk. He 
was fired. . 

This is a program sponsored by 
the federal’ government. It covers 
workers in some 21,000 plants 
which have military contracts—be 
it for coveralls or guns. A stand- 
by regulation of the Defense De- 
partment makes it possible to in- 


vestigate private workers who have 


no connection with a military con- 
tract, thus it potentially could ap- 
ply the security, program to millions 
more, 

In 1954 Sen. Butler (R-Md.) in- 
troduced a bill which passed the 
Senate that would have applied the 
security program to all plants and 


facilities which might be important 
in time of war. The bill has sup- 


porters who want to revive it. It 
could cover an ice cream stand if 
the secretary of defense considered 
it a defense facility. 

As AFL-CIO officials have told 
government, such a system would 
be “a long step toward requiring 
that every worker carry a police 
card attesting to his loyalty ... and 
if that ever happens we will have 
exchanged the freedom of Ameri- 
can democracy. for the tyranny of 
a police state.” 


Safeguards Needed 


No responsible person would 
claim that security is not vital in 
defense plants, particularly those 
involved in secret and top secret 


IT WAS PRESHRUN 
BUT IT DIDN'T HAVE. 
A UNION LABEL. 


Milwaukee Journal Gives Praise 


To AFL-CIO Pamphlet 


on Security 


production. But no one interested 
in basic American rights and free- 
dom would defend a system that 
fails to provide basic safeguards 
such as specification of charges, a 
chance to answer the charges and 
face accusers and a fair hearing in 
the judicial tradition. 

Former Sen. Cain (R-Wash.), 
now a member of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, sees in 
the present industrial security pro- 
gram—as he sees in other similar 
programs as they are now con- 
ducted—the seeds of fascism. 

The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York thinks that the 
industrial security program casts 
too wide a net. It sees the need to 
cover only some 800,000 of the 
3,000,000 now covered. And it 
sees the need for safeguards to 
guarantee justice to workers under 
the program. 

In-an excellent pamphlet, “Secu- 
rity, Civil Liberties and Unions,” 
the AFL-C1O describes the indus- 
trial security program and points to 
its inequities and abuses. The un- 
ions subscribe to the need for secu- 
rity where national defense is really 
involved, but asks that any system 
used provide standards “set forth in 
plain language that can be readily 
understood by plain people,” that 
guarantees basic rights. 


Well Worth Reading 


They want a system that is run 
by trained personnel possessing the 
“skill and knowledge necessary to 
deal with human problems” and an 
understanding and belief in “the 
basic rights and immunities to 
which citizens of American democ- 
racy are entitled.” They charge 
that too often the present system 
is used not for security but to harass 
union members considered unde- 
sirable by employers. 

The pamphlet is worth reading 
by any American concerned with 
liberty and the degree to which 
some of our security efforts ap- 


proach totalitarian methods, 
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This is the time of the year when Anna, Betsy and 
Carla cut their capers. So, soon, will Dora, Ethel, 
Flossy and Greta. 

We hope you won’t meet any of them, because 
it’s no sécret, gentlemen—they aren’t ladies. Neither 
are Hattie, Inez, Judeth, Kitty, Laura, Molly, Nona, 
Odette, Paula, Quenby, Rhoda or Sadie. And 


Terese, Ursel, Vesta, Winny, Xina, Yola and Zenda, 


likewise, are something to be avoided. 

Government agencies—and even the Red Cross— 
have all formally warned against these hussies. 
They’re no misogynists. They just want to save 
you from their clutches. 

You’ve probably guessed it. This is the list of 
girls’ names selected by the Weather Bureau for use 
in 1956 for the naming of hurricanes in the Gulf of 
Mexico, Caribbean Sea and Atlantic Ocean. 

In the Pacific, the gals have a field day. Because 
of many more storms there, four similar sets of girls’ 
names are used, and when all 84 are exhausted, the 
entire Pacific list is simply repeated, beginning with 
the first name in the first set. Eighty-four girls, after 
all, should be sufficient for anyone. 

The word “hurricane” means “big wind” and it 
has been attributed to Carib Indian origin. 

Since 1896, 79 major hurricanes—about one-third 
of the total—have entered the U. S. mainland, all 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Changes in 
atmospheric conditions have increased the number 
hitting this country in recent years. Since 1915, for 
example, 78 hurricanes and 64 tropical storms of 
less force have caused over $2.9 billion in damage 
and 4,863 deaths in the U.S. Over half of the dam- 
age—-more than $1.7 billion—and over 500 deaths 
were caused by storms in 1954 and 1955. 

August, September and October are the “hurricane 
months.” Out of a total of 277 hurricanes since 


EVACUATION OF HOMES in Misquamicut, R. I., was carried out as Hurricane Carol whipped up 
the sea and submerged homes in this coastal town. Total destruction caused by this storm affected 
12,000 families in New England and Long Island. Organized labor immediately contributed help in 
providing emergency shelters for the homeless and food, clothirig and medical care. 


Hurricane Season Is Here: 
About One-Third Hit U. S. 


By Milton Plumb 
1887, 237 occurred during these three months. Sep- 


abounding in calms, squalls and light, baffling winds. 


tember alone accounted for 114. 
Hurricanes develop in what scientists call the 
doldrums, a stretch of the ocean near the equator, 


Not much is known of their origin, but warm moist 
air and frequent showers are thought to be necessary 
for their formation. 

Once established, however, the hurricane starts to 
move in two ways. First there is the forward move- 
ment of the entire wind system, which averages only 
about 12 miles an hour, and may continue for thou- 
sands of miles. The destructive winds are those 
which are directed around and inward toward the 
center of a cyclone, which, for five minutes or more, 
may reach 125 to 150 miles an hour, with gusts of 
even greater velocity. 

Rainfall and tidal waves which accompany the 
storm often cause the greatest loss of life and de- 


struction of property. It is not uncommon for over | , 


30 inches of rain to fall during a hurricane, and 
tides they create have reached 10 to 16 feet above 
normal. 
The area of destructive winds varies considerably, 
ranging from 25 miles to as much as 500 miles. 
When a hurricane is headed toward the U.S., the 
Weather Bureau spots it and follows its movements 
by means of a radar network and Army and Navy 
hurricane reconnaissance airplanes. Warnings are 
issued well in advance, so that beaches and other low- 
lying regions can be evacuated. 
* The safest spot is in a building of concrete struc- 


ture, but your house, if out of the danger of high}: 


tides, is probably the best place to weather the storm. 
Stay indoors. Keep your radio on. : 
Organized labor, through its community servic 
committees, always has a major role to play in relief 
operations following a “big blow.” 
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} scenes” 


SOLID LINES INDICATES STORM REACHED HURRICANE 
INTENSITY; DASHED LINES INDICATES TROPICAL STORM 
OF LESS THAN HURRICANE INTENSITY. OPEN CIRCLES ON 
TRACKS INDICATE LOCATIONS OF CENTER AT 7A.M.E.S.T, 
OF DATE ENTERED NEARBY, 


80" 
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HAVOC WROUGHT by rushing flood waters following a hurricane 
is indicated in this street scene last fall in Winsted, Conn. Red 
Cross workers and AFL-CIO Community Services Committees 
joined in caring for displaced residents and in the tremendous task 
of rehabilitating the devastated city. 


& 


EMERGENCY FOOD LINES, like this 1955 view in Winsted, 
Conn., bring relief to thousands of stricken people when major hur- 
ricanes strike. Local unions frequently man feeding stations set up 
by the Red Cross and Army rescue units. 


os .S RAEN KS ’ ag Re 


A WAVE OF VIOLENCE, three stories high, rushes down one of 
the main streets in Putnam, Conn., during the August 1955 floods. 
The avalanche was typical of tidal waves frequently associated with 
hurricanes. Six eastern states were affected in this disaster, in which 


the Red Cross spent over $18 million for relief. 
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LANCASTER TRIPLE THOUSAND is the title of the first novel |, 


by William B. Woods (right), member of Cooks Local 234, employed 
in the kitchen of the Hotel Statler, Detroit. Congratulating him on 
its publication are Local 234 Financial Sec. Roger Foster and Hotel 
Workers Vice Pres. Myra Wolfgang. 


Bread and Butter Facts: 
New Protections 
In Social Security 


- By Katherine P. Ellickson 
Assistant Director, Dept. of Social Security 
‘HE new social security bill passed by Congress and signed 
reluctantly by Pres. Eisenhower represents a tremendous victory 
for the AFL-CIO and other liberal groups. 

Benefits will be payable starting July 1957 as a matter of right 
to permanently and totally disabled persons who have had sufficient 
employment covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance and who are 50 
years old. 

A. separate trust fund will be es- 
tablished, with a separate tax. The 
tax will be one-quarter of 1 percent 
of payrolls up to $4,200 each for the 
employe and employer, making the 
combined rate 24% percept for each 
starting Jan. 1, 1957. The self-em- 
ployment tax will be increased from 
3 percent to 3% percent. 

If you are 50 years of age or more 
and became seriously disabled since 
1941, after having worked at least 
five years in covered employment and 
in the years just before you became 
disabled, you should find out if you 


may be eligible for benefits. 
It will be well to watch for local announcements as to when 
necessary forms may be ready and the agency is prepared to receive 


applications. Prompt action then may avoid delay later. The six- 
months waiting period can start Jan. 1. Persons whose pension 
rights have been frozen because of disability may not have to apply 
again. 

Women will be able to retire at 62 instead of 65 starting this 
November, with first payments in December. 

If a man worked long enough before his death to secure coverage, 
his widow can get her full benefit at age 62. If he left no widow, 
but an aged mother survives who was dependent on him, she can 
qualify fully at 62. 

A working woman or the wife of a retired worker who accepts 
benefits before age 65 will receive a reduced monthly sum. A 
working women who retires at exactly age 62 will receive 80 per- 
cent of her full benefit. If she delays retirement past 62, she will 
receive a slightly larger amount for each month’s delay up to age 65. 

For example, if she retires at 6312, she will get 90 percent. The 
wife of a retired worker could receive 75 percent of her full benefit 
at 62, with proportionate additions for each month’s delay up to 
the full amount at 65. 


TRESE reductions were made to meet the argument of the Ad- 
ministration and Senate conservatives that taxes should not be 
raised. 

‘ Any reduction in benefit is permanent, continuing after age 65, 
so that on the average the total cost to the trust fund of these types 
of benefits will be about the same as before earlier retirement was 
permitted. A widow gets her full benefit regardless of any reduction 
taken before her husband died. 

Public assistance is improved in numerous ways by the new bill. 
Under more liberal federal matching grants, a state will be able 
to pay at least $3 more each month to each recipient of old age 


assistance and aid to the blind and permanently and totally disabled, | @ 


without having to add to its own state expenditures. For aid to 
dependent children, a similar increase of at least $2 per person 
will be possible. 

Federal grants will match state expenditures for medical care 
assistance up to a monthly average of $6 per adult and $3 per child. 

Other forward steps include new authorizations for training pub- 
lic welfare personnel, an increase in the authorization for child 
welfare programs from $10 to $12 million a year, and a broader 
definition of needy children. 


By Sidney Margolius . 


rODERATE-INCOME families are , being 
squeezed by jumping food prices this summer. 
At this writing, potatoes are at record-high prices of 
59 to 69 cents for five pounds, coffee is as high as 
$1.23, many cuts pf meat are displaying close to a 
dollar-a-pound tags, and many juices and produce 
; items are more ex- 

pensive. 

Some of these 
newly-inflated prices 
are only temporary, 
as with potatoes, 
which are in com- 
paratively short sup- 
ply due to a poor 
growing season. But 
meat will continue 
comparatively ex- 
pensive until next 
winter, and meat is 
the largest single 
food expense, taking 
25-30 per cent of the 
average family’s 


food dollar. 

With meat high, poultry and fish also are tending 
toward costlier levels, especially now that fewer broil- 
ers and fryers are coming into the markets. 

A survey by this department finds that a market 
basket of 24 food items has gone up 6 percent in cost 
just in the past two months from May to July, and 
is 2.2 percent higher than a year ago, with more in- 
creases impending. - 

A number of fruits and vegetables cost 10 to 15 
percent’ more than last summer, including oranges, 
green beans, onions and lettuce. Even some usually 
stable low-priced foods like margarine and cheddar 
cheese have gone up. 


Making Ends Meet: 


S your children’s vacation from school beginning 

to wear on you? If so, it may be worthwhile 
exploring ways of fixing up a back yard or other 
available space to provide new play facilities. 

It doesn’t take a lot of expensive equipment or a 
built-in swimming pool to provide satisfying outdoor 
play for children. A 
piece of rope, a few 
sturdy supports, and 
a little ingenuity can 
turn the trick of 
transforming an or- 
dinary back yard 
into- an attractive 
playground. 

A large tree offers 
all sorts of opportu- 
nities for trapezes 
and swings — either 
the rubber-tire type 
or regular board 
ones. Climbing 
ropes, knotted at reg- 
ular intervals with 
one end tied securely to a limb of the tree, can be 
used for “Moby Dick” or “firemen” games. 

Tree houses are also’ popular. You will have to 


Holding Down Food Costs 


The food-price situation poses a real problem this 
summer because other basic expenses, notably rent 
and home operation, and medical care, have been 


“rising for some time. 


A family of four with typical take-home pay of 
$75 a week can’t afford to spend much more than 
$24 a week for food this summer—about $6 a week 


per person. 
kkk 


ERE are suggestions-for keeping costs down with- 
out sacrificing nourishment in this period: 
Compare Meat, Protein Values: Pork, lamb and 


_ veal especially have jumped. In beef, you'll find best 


values currently in chuck. Flank and round steaks 
are better buys than sirloin even when their price is 
a little more, as you get about twice as many servings 
from the same weight of round or flank as sirloin or 
porterhouse. 

In pork, shoulders and Boston butts are better buys 
than loin roast or ham. Lamb and veal are in lowest 
supply in late summer and are most expensive then. 
The shoulder roasts are better values than the legs. 

Stretch "That Meat: Besides looking for best values, 
stretch meat by using cheese and eggs to replace 
some of your family’s meat. Natural cheddar and 
cottage cheese are still the least-expensive high-pro- 
tein foods. Also use eggs in combination dishes with 
meat. In late summer and fall, pullet and medium 
eggs give you more for the money than large ones. 

Avoid “Prepared” Foods: More people are begin- 
ning to realize how expensive “convenience” foods 
really are. The Bureau of Labor Statistics says that 
food prices are up 11 percent over 1947-49. But the 
Agricultural Marketing Service reports the actual ex- 
penditure per person for food is 22 percent above 
*47-49. The discrepancy is considered to be largely 
the extra cost of convenience foods, since average 
consumption is only 3 percent higher. 


(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


How to Fix Back Yard for Kids 


By Nancy Pratt 


build a platform into the lower limbs of the tree, 
but the children themselves can do the rest. A roof 
can be rigged up from old pieces of sheeting or 
blankets. Orange crates make good furniture. 

If you don’t have any trees in the yard, you will 
need to invest in a few sturdy poles to attach swings 
and climbing ropes to. You can sometimes get dis- 
carded telephone poles from the telephone company. 
They can be painted to blend with other outdoor 
trim. Saw the poles into the appropriate lengths, 
and place them firmly into the ground. Then you 
can attach swings and climbing ropes. 

A ladder attached horizontally between four posts 
provides another excellent swinging device. Other 
climb-and-jump materials include wooden barrels, 
saw horses, or trestles. 

Little girls might like an outdoor dollhouse. You 
can make a simple house by taking two orange crates 
and nailing them together, one on top of the other. 
The middle partition of each divides the house into 
two rooms—making a four-room, two-story house 
in all. An empty tin can serves as a chimney. Card- 
board can be used for doors and windows. 

Almost all children enjoy painting. Let them 
paint their own equipment. Little girls may want to 
paint old dolls’ furniture; boys can paint their carts 
or tin soldiers. 


mercial Employes. 


PARCHMENT SCROLL containing greetings from his organization was presented by Pres. Carlos 
Dravina de Oliveira (seated, left) of the Oil Workers Union of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, to AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, with AFL-CIO Latin American Rep. Serafino Romualdi 
doing the translating. Also among the Brazilian petroleum industry workers who visited AFL-CIO 
headquarters was Pres. Fausto Cardozo Rivera (right) of Brazil’s National Confederation of Com- 
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Soup to Nonsense: 


Out-Galloping Dr. Gallup 


By Jane Goodsell 


OR many years now, I have been compiling data 

on a little-known tribe that lives on a hill in a 
medium-sized city in the northwestern part of the 
United States. My research has been exhaustive. By 
the end of the day I am so tired I can hardly stand up. 

My survey has been complicated by the arrival, at 
irregular intervals, of 
new members of the 
‘clan. This phenom- 
enon has thrown 
both my figures and 
my figure out of 
kilter. 

The tribe origi- 
nated almost 15 
years ago with a sin- 
gle-ring wedding cer- 
emony, and I have 
spent 15 years gath- 
ering statistics. I am 
aware that Dr. Kin- 
sey does his research 
faster, but he doesn’t 
haye to feed, wash, 
bandage and diaper his subjects. 

This tribe is a fiendishly complex group involving 
five highly vocal and opinionated human beings. 
They live together due to the circumstances of two 
having married and produced the other three. 

Four-fifths of the clan are female. Ages of the 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


members add up to 91 years, and the average age is 
18. There is a difference of 425 months between the 
oldest and the youngest. Only one wears lipstick. 

The tribe’s average weight is 93 pounds, and their 
average measurements are 29, 34, 32. Three-fifths 
of the tribesmen think they weight too much, and 
one-fifth wishes for more curves. The remaining 
one-fifth, whose measurements are 20, 21, 20, has 
no opinion on the subject. , 

Eighty percent are ticklish, a situation which gives 
the remaining 20 percent a considerable advantage. 

Two-fifths wear white socks, one-fifth wears nylon 
hose, one-fifth plaid argyles and one-fifth wears dia- 
pers. -All of these must be washed separately. 


All members of the tribe hate to go to bed and 


40 percent hate to get up. 

One likes scrambled eggs. One likes fried eggs, 
sunnyside up. One likes eggs boiled three minutes. 
One likes eggs boiled four minutes. And one will 
eat only deviled eggs on picnics: 

Three can tell time, and one can tell time some of 
the time. All are more likely to be late than early. 

Twenty percent likes to play bridge. Twenty per- 
cent is expert at darts. Twenty percent is mad about 
Chinese checkers. Twenty percent is crazy about 
Monopoly. Twenty percent chooses patty-cake as a 
favorite recreation. It is hard to get a quorum for 
anything. 

About 93 percent of the time, all members of the 


tribe are on reasonably friendly terms with each 
other. 


Periodic Examination for Adults 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


AST week it was suggested that you make the 
periodic health examination part of your “way 

of life” either by purchasing this service on a fee 
basis or by becoming a member of a medical care 
plan which provides this positive protection of health 


‘and life as a benefit. 


Today the contents of a periodic health examina- 
tion is up for discussion. It is difficult to decide 
exactly which ones 
of the many proced- 
ures should be in- 
cluded because there 
are many factors 
which influence the 
final determination. 
Even members of the 
medical profession 
differ on this point. 

Forgetting, how- 


cents factor, opinions 
vary depending on 
the ultimate use of 


and sex of the ex- 
amined, the physi- 
cian’s training and 
experience, whether 
performed as a posi- 
tive health measure or as an industrial pre-placement 
examination, ete. 

In the industrial pre-placement examinations the 
industrial physician obtains a more complete history 
and examines the body with greater thoroughness. 
He must be certain that the worker has no physical 
or mental condition to handicap the work output and 


MAN OF THE YEAR achievement award for outstanding contribu- 
tions to civic and cultural affairs is presented on behalf of Albany 
Business College by Prentiss Carnell, Jr. to Vice Pres. John R. Jones 
of the Brotherhood of Paper Makers. Jones’ work in fostering 


church-labor understanding was cited. 


ever, the dollar and © 


the results, the age. 


endanger the worker’s life and limb and of others 
around him; ascertain those defects which should be 
corrected before the worker is assigned to any partic- 
ular work; and finally protect the employer under 


the “second injury” clause of the workmen’s com- |} 


pensation laws by noting those abnormalities that 
exist at the time of employment. 


xk * 


HE periodic health examination for the average 

adult should include the following: a complete 
history of past medical, surgical and traumatic condi- 
tions, the patient’s family history (of mother, father, 
brothers and sisters), a questioning about the body’s 
systems (gastro-intestinal, cardio-vascular, etc.), about 
diet and personal habits and the points related to 
present symptoms, if any. 

Some doctors and clinics use a detailed question- 
naire which is answered by the patient and followed 
by closer questioning by the examining physician. 

The history is followed by a complete physical ex- 
amination of head, neck, chest (heart and lungs), 
abdomen and extremities. The vaginal and rectal 


. examinations are performed both manually and with 


special instruments. Vision and hearing should be 
checked. Height, weight, pulse and temperature may 
be taken by the nurse or assistant. 

The laboratory procedures should include a urinal- 
ysis (after a hearty breakfast), a blood count, an X- 
ray of the chest, a test for syphilis, an electrocardio- 
gram for those over 40 years of age, a smear of the 
vaginal secretions for all women over 35 years and an 
examination of the stool for blood for all over 35 
years. : 

The necessity for any other diagnostic laboratory 
and X-ray procedures and for consultations with 
specialists should be determined by the physician. 


Phone Operators 
Rout Non-Unionists 


Pawhuska, Okla.—Building 
tradesmen here are grateful 
for the union loyalty of Com- 
munications Workers in the 
local telephone exchange. 

A non-union contractor 
had tried to sneak his non- 
union sheet metal workers 
into the building around mid- 
night. The girls chased the 
men out of the building and 
told them to keep out until 
they joined a union—which 
they did the next week. The 
phone company apologized 
for the incident. 

The Building Trades Coun- 
cil was quick to express its 
appreciation in a letter to 
CWA Rep. Ione Trice. They 
said in part: “We truly feel 
that if all labor would try to 
cooperate with each other in 
the splendid manner in which 
you and your organization 
have cooperated that all la- 
bor organizations would pros- 
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Hollywood Observer: 


‘The Bad Seed Film 
Pretty Strong Stuff 


By Paul Patrick 


|S i gprentell Sitar -as refuse to get drawn into any more arguments 
about heredity versus environment. I had all thaf out with my 
wife while driving back from a press preview of the new Warner 
Bros. feature motion picture “The Bad Seed.” 

As usual, my wife won, although I’m not sure she has science on 
her side in claiming that criminal tendencies of a grandparent can 
show up in a grandchild. 

But we both agreed we liked this cinema dramatization of Max- 
well Anderson’s Broadway play based on William March’s novel. 
It is scheduled for release to theatres in late August. 

If you have a young daughter not so long out of kindergarten, as 
we have, this movie is pretty strong stuff, and could be depressing— 
as anybody who saw the stage play or read the book well knows. 
Please do not take young children to see this movie. Go yourself 
and you'll understand why. 

The drama deals with a rather deadly child of “or female, of 
course—who’s so perfectly innocent-looking that practically nobody 
could suspect her of rubbing out a little boy playmate, an old lady 
and a simple-minded, evil janitor. After each violent tragedy, she 
cuddles her mother aid coos “I love you.” 

Six of the original New York cast are in the movie. Nancy Kelly, 
as the mother who discovers the terrible truth about her own mother 

wee and her own child, repeats her 
stage triumph for which she de- 
servedly won a top award. 

Even greater honors are due 
Patty McCormack who portrays 
Rhoda, the 8-year-old “innocent” 
whose psychotic thought proc- 
esses will give you the shudders. 
What an actress! 

This is Patty’s debut in theatri- 
cal movies, following her appear- 
ances in the stage play., Many of 
you will recognize her as Dagmar, 
the little girl with the blond braids 
in the “I Remember Mama” tele- 
vision series. Patty is actually 
about 10, was born in New York 
and now attends the Willard 
Mace Tutoring School for Pro- 
fessional Children. 

Eileen Heckart, playing the 
Patty McCormack part of the alcoholic mother of 
the little boy the murderous Rhoda dispenses with, surely deserves 
an Academy Award nomination for best actress in a supporting role. 
Her performance is stunning. 

Henry Jones, Evelyn Varden and Joan Croydon, also from the 
cast of the New York play, are all capable actors, as are Paul Fix, 
Jessie White, William Hopper and Gage Clarke. 

’ A special bow is due Mervyn LeRoy, the producer and director, 
and John Lee Mahin, who wrote the screen play. Their story comes 
over on the screen as a stage play, rather than as a motion picture. 
In this instance, it-is quite an achievement in the cinema art. 

xk *k* *& 

Yma Sumac, the Peruvian-Incan singing actress, co-starred in 
Paramount’s “The Loves of Omar Khayyam,” has just become a 
citizen of the United States. She maintains permanent residence in 


California although her concert and nightclub tours take her all 
over the world. 


UNION LABEL 
ON THE. 
BATHING 
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THE AMERICAN WAY of doing things is explained to Rangvald 


Pedersen, Oslo transit worker, by Frank Federicks, a mechanic. The 
latter, a member of the Transport Workers, is pointing out the safety 
features of the starting circuit on a New York City bus. 


Oslo Transit Worker 
Gets a Lift From TWU 


New York—It took some greasing of the wheels of diplomacy to 
do it, but international brotherhood and trade union solidarity are 
flourishing right now at the Third Avenue Transit Corp. shops in 
this city. 

Ragnvald Pedersen, Oslo transit worker, is the cause of it all. 


_ With an assist from the Transport Workers Union, he’s now plying 


his skills alongside his American counterparts, at the same time 
exchanging information on trade union problems. 


Won Scholarship in Norway 
Pedersen, who plans to study American union and industrial 
practices as well as to improve his technological knowledge during 
his stay in this country, reported for work July 25. He will con- 
tinue at his job here for three months—bringing to it 22 years of 


- experience in his chosen work in Oslo. 


Pedersen recently won a work scholarship back in his native 
Norway. He chose to take it in America, but in order to do so he 
had to first get union clearance, housing and a job in this country. 

To help Pedersen solve this problem, the American Embassy in 
Oslo, through Labor Attache Bruce Millan, got in touch with TWU 
Pres. Michael J. Quill. The Transport Workers’ leader in turn 
called on officials of the Third Avenue Transit Corp. with which 
TWU has a contract. 


The company promised wholehearted cooperation. Quill, ac- 
cordingly, reported back to Norway that the way was clear for 
Pedersen to come to New York on a job at American union wages 
in his own field of bus and trolley electrical repair. 

The day before Pederson donned American work clothes, TWU 
welcomed him at a luncheon in his honor at New York’s Stockholm 
Restaurant. Over the smorgasbord, TWU Sec.-Treas. Matthew 
Guinan presented him with an honorary membership card in the 
union and pinned on him the Transport Workers’ official button. 


Exchange Union Buttons 


Pedersen, in accepting, showed he had not forgotten his union 
background. He whipped out a button from his Norwegian transit 
union, Norsk Kommeneforbund, and gave it, in return, to Guinan. 

The exchange was only the start of a lot of reciprocity between 
Pedersen and his American brothers. He talks over trade union 
methods with them whenever there’s an opportunity. 

As for the TWU, Guinan told the luncheon group of union and 
company Officials and representatives of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions that the union was delighted to have played a 
part in helping Pedersen get to this country to fulfill his scholarship. 

“This is a step toward the union’s ultimate goal of the universal 
brotherhood of man,” Guinan declared. 


The American Medical Association is taken to task 
for its “blind” opposition to changing concepts of 
medical care in two blistering articles in the Women’s 
Home Companion, warning doctors that “medical 
practice in America is in transition and change is 
inevitable.” 

The expose, published in the July and August 
issues, was written by Sidney Shalett and J. Robert 
Moskin after months of investigation of the zooming 
cost of medical care and the way organized doctors 
resist any remedies. 


Increasing Public Hostility 

Calling their articles “Why You Can’t Afford to 
Be Sick” and “Can We Have Better Medical Care,” 
the authors declare that “the medical profession is 
today more skilled than ever before in human history 
but doctors are failing to solve problems of eco- 
nomics and ethics that are increasing public hostility 
against their profession.” 

Most Americans, the survey found, are unhappy 
over the increasingly difficult struggle to pay the costs 
of good health. There is also increasing hostility 
arising from some doctors’ unethical activities. 

“The medical profession’s recognition of the pub- 
lic’s economic problem,” Shalett and Moskin-declare, 
“has fallen dangerously behind its scientific progress. 
Medical organizations stubbornly, often blindly, Te- 
sist changing concepts of medical care.” 

Today, they report, the cost of medicine has 

“crept up to such dizzying heights that most Ameri- 
cans cannot afford to be sick under the established 
fee-for-service system of paying their doctor.” 

Some 100 million Americans have flocked to 
voluntary health insurance plans for help in meeting 
medical costs. The authors note that, at first, the 
AMA—run by “conservative doctor-politicians”— 
bitterly fought even these voluntary medical insur- 
ance plans as a step toward “socialization.” AMA 
spokesmen called them “half-baked experiments in 
changing the nature of medical practice.” 

Then the AMA reversed itself and latched on to 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield as “the doctors’ plan” 
against socialized medicine. The battle line has now 
shifted to opposition to prepaid comprehensive group 
plans providing direct medical care. 

“No matter how much organized medicine may 
dislike the new plans, they can no longer be ignored,” 


AMA Hit on Blind’ Opposition 
To New Medical Care Concepts 


the authors conclude. They point out that “the vast 
majority of voluntary health insurance plans are 
proving inadequate” and that such plans don’t pay 
many doctor bills. Also, “doctors often collect both 
insurance payments and an additional fee they feel 
the patient can afford.” 


Hike Bills Unreasonably 

“There is evidence that some doctors hike their 
bills unreasonably when they learn a patient is in. 
sured,” the article reported. “The most vigorous 
fighters against this practice have been labor unions 
whose members are covered by Blue Shield type 
contracts.” 

Although the AMA and its affiliates are fighting 


them, the inadequacies of medical insurance are 


“prodding the creation of comprehensive prepaid 
group practice plans. Once you pay your monthly 
premium to such a plan, virtually everything is taken 
care of.” 

“There is a wealth of documented data concern. 
ing pressures, sometimes amounting to persecution— 


_ exerted against doctors who choose to affiliate with 


cooperative medical groups,” Shalett and Moskin 
wrote. 

The authors found that other serious conflicts be. 
tween the medical profession and the public have 
developed as the result of “overcharging, fee-splitting 
between doctors, unnecessary surgery, and the failure 
of the profession to purge its ranks of those who, 
through malpractice, have been proven incompetent 
to practice medicine.” 

One sign of hope for the future, the authors 
believe, is that individual doctors “are learning that 
the public dislike the medical man’s assumption of a 
mantle of godliness that prohibits any questioning of 
his opinions or actions. And they are learning, too, 
that the public is growing more and more aware of 
the doctor’s inner drive to become a successful busi- 
nessman as well as a dedicated man of medicine.” 
~ The article notes that local medical societies have 
been forced by public pressures to establish emer- 
gency services, medical courts to hear charges of 
overcharging or malpractice, and a few have set up 
“audit plans” to detect doctors gouging the public, 
In Detroit, where one of the audit plans was set up, 
however, several surgeons active in its sponsorship 
“were actually threatened with being shot by other 
members of the profession.” 


OFFICERS OF TRANSPORT WORKERS Local 100 at the West Farms Shop of New. York’s Third 
Avenue Transit Corp. talk over union problems with Rangvald Pedersen, ‘Norwegian transit worker, 
visiting this country on a work scholarship. Left to right, TWU Local 100 Organizer Joseph Donog- 


hue, Pedersen, TWU Section 312 Recording Sec. Joseph Girard and Section Vice Chairman Jerry 
Consiglio. 


“UNION MAID” _-A Serial Story 


WELL--- DID 


DID YOU AVOID LIKE THE 
SENATOR TOADYS }{ PLAGUE, 
SPEECH TOO, GUS? / \ ALICE! 


OH, YES--- HUH ? | WOULDN'T 


ANTI- UNION 
SPEECH! 


as 


THINK HE WOULD BE ¥ OH, IT 
INTERESTED IN AN _/ WASN'T 
INTEREST, 
ALICE --- 


—By Bill Perkins 


CURLY JUST BOUGHT A * 
WIND-PROOF LIGHTER AND 
HE WANTED TO TEST IT IN 
A BIG WIND BEFORE THE 
GUARANTEE RUNS OUT!!! 
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Page Eleven 


=f TS YOUR 
WASHINGTON 


HAROLD E. STASSEN in a television program denied a pub- 
lished report that his “private polls” leading up to his “dump Nixon” 
drive were partly financed by Sidney Weinberg, New York invest- 
ment banker, and John J. McCloy. 

It may safely be assumed, nevertheless, that the five busingssmen 
previously named by Stassen as among his financial helpers were by 
no means the most important of them. Not one of those geograph- 
ically rather widely scattered gentlemen is “big money” in the 
investment banking sense. 

Within. the last few weeks,” furthermore, there have been un- 
mistakable signs that the real “big money”—the people with lines 
into top financial circles and many corporations at the highest level 
—has been becoming restive. 


xk*kek 


FEW PEOPLE UNDERSTAND how much money it costs to 
launch and maintain a presidential drive. A University of North 
Carolina study suggesting that the 1952 election involved expendi- 
tures of $150 million was probably low. 

To hire headquarters in various cities, to employ personnel to 
man the headquarters, to travel and campaign in primaries and to 
buy television time—all of these are enormously expensive under- 
takings. 

is a candidate to open up headquarters in a convention city, 
staff it, get the necessary paraphernalia of badges, pennants and 
publicity, keep in touch with delegates, may cost $100,000. The 
candidate doesn’t have that money himself. He has to be bank- 
rolled by someone or a small group of someones who have access 
to a great deal.of money. 


This correspondent has good reason to , believe that the restive- 


ness of “big money” arising from Pres. Eisenhower’s second illness 
became somewhat acute—even to the extent of causing some of the 
financial operators to wonder whether they should hedge their 
political bets by doing something to influence the choice of a con- 
servative Democratic presidential nominee. 

Presumably the opportunity for the operators to assert any con- 
trolling influence in the Democratic convention is now limited. The 
“big money” interest suggested to me would certainly not have 
favored Adlai E. Stevenson or Gov. Averell Harriman—and could 
not have favored Sen. Estes Kefauver. 


xk * 


WHAT ARE THE KNOWN FACTS about McCloy and Wein- 
berg? 


McCloy, a Republican, was one of iain businessmen brought 


into the War Dept. under Franklin D. Roosevelt, when the Repub- 
lican Henry Stimson was Secretary of War. Pres, Truman named 
him as civilian American High Commissioner in Germany when 
Gen. Lucius Clay took over Army command there. He is now 
board chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank—and most assuredly 
in intimate contact with the “big money” interested in politics. 

Weinberg is an old hand at the “big money” side of politics— 
and on both sides of the street. In 1932 and 1936, as a Democratic 
National Committee assistant, he raised what Fortune magazine 
calls “surprising amounts” of money for his “good friend, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.” In 1952 he raised for another “good friend” a 
reported $1.7 million through Citizens for Eisenhower. 

Weinberg enjoys the nickname of a “directors’ director.” He is 
the power in the Goldman, Sachs investment house, has lines to the 
finance committee and board chairmen of dozens of blue-chip 
corporations. His -influence is credited with the appointment of 
Gen. Clay as president of Continental Can—and Clay and McCloy 
were the first top-level advisers to Charles E. (“Electric Charlie’’) 
Wilson when the latter left General Electric to run Mr. Truman’s 
Korea-crisis Office of Defense Mobilization. 

It seems'reasonable to draw the conclusion that if not Weinberg 
and McCloy specifically, it is someone in their class who has been 
encouraging Stassen and” speculating about the * magpacy of hedging 
bets on the Eisenhower-Nixon ‘ ‘team.” 


CONSUMER BOYCOTT against Montgomery ‘Ward, eaed by 
Retail Clerks, is given a boost by pretty Ruth McLaughlin of the 
Office Employes. The big retail chain refuses to bargain in good 
faith with 57 RCIA locals. 


‘Diamond Twinkle of a Miracle’ 


Saved Ed Morgan’s Daughter 


Deep fog blanketed the Atlantic off Nantucket Island as two great ships lanced toward each other., 
Seconds later the prow of the Swedish motorship Stockholm knifed into the vitals of the Italian Line’s 
Andrea Doria. Then in the swirling mists followed hours filled with terror, bravery, death—and life. 
A stateroom on the Andrea’s starboard side bore the brunt of the cruel slash from the Stockholm’s 
bow. Sleeping there were Linda Morgan, 14, and her stepsister, Joan Cianfarra. Joan was killed but, 


RESCUED AND RESCUER meet in St. Vincent’s hospital, New York. Fourteen-year-old Linda 
Morgan clasps the hand of Bernabe Polanco Garcia who saved her from death when she was cata- 
pulted from her stateroom on the Andrea Doria to the bow of the Stockholm when the ships col- 
lided off Nantucket Island. Embracing them is Linda’s father, Edward P. Morgan, radio commenta- 


pulted to the deck of the Stockholm. 


he heard “a little girl crying for her mother.” 


story of the tragedy at sea. 


and his daughter. 


ship for the haven of the Ile de France. 


caught up in tragedy on the deep: 


“This reporter has just returned from a trip down 
New York Harbor to board the liner, Ile de France, 
and has come back after interviewing a number of 
the first survivors. This is a jumbled story—a story 


ship. Perhaps the best way to tell it—from notes— 
and from memory is just to jog: down through the 
notes informally as I go. 


Take for instance a particular case. The case of 
a person who had persons, relatives, aboard the 
Andrea Doria, and was notified this morning about 
5 o'clock that the two ships—the Andrea Doria and 
the Stockholm had collided in fog last night. There 
is the numbing, the wait, the confusion, the con- 
flicting reports. And then, in the afternoon, the 
news that correspondents would be picked up by the 
Coast Guard and taken down the harbor to board 
the ship—to board the Ile de France, which as I have 
said picked up most of the survivors. 


There was Camille Cianfarra, the’ Madrid corre- 


| spondent of the New York Times, his wife and his 


stepchild and another child. Where were they? One 
asked. One was told that Mrs. Cianfarra was badly 
hurt and was in the sick bay of the Ile de France. 


Mrs. Cianfarra tells her story: She and her hus- 
band were inthe stateroom—perhaps—which suf- 
fered the direct hit of the prow, the bow of the 
Stockholm. She was trapped. Her husband was 
trapped in another part of the room. She tried to 
call to him. She tried to get to him and could not. 
And he did not answer. She thought that the. door 
of the children’s stateroom was open. She did not 
know. She was not sure. She did not hear their 
cries. But a crewman of the Italian line whose name 
she cannot remember and a Dr. Peterson from New 
Jersey, whose name she hopes she will always re- 
member helped her out. She stood there stunned, and 
bleeding and broken. — 


He told of his meeting with Mrs. Camille Cianfarra, mother of the children. 
cast his voice faltered, trembled and almost broke. 
drama behind his words for Edward Morgan gave no clue that he was talking about his former wife 


told in the faces of the persons that you see on the - 


tor sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Sister Marita Rose stands by. 


by what may only be described as a miracle, Linda was scooped up by the steel intruder and cata- 


For a day, Linda was reported to have been killed, until, as the confusion cleared, she was 
found to be alive but injured in the Stockholm’s sick bay. She had been carried there by a heroic 
seaman, Bernabe Polanco Garcia, who crawled among the twisted girders of the mutilated bow when — 


Edward P. Morgan, the American Broadcasting Co. radio commentator sponsored by the AFL- 
CIO, went as a newsman to the scene of the disaster. On successive evenings he recounted the stark 


During the broad- 
Few people in his radio audience sensed the 


It was not until the second night’s broadcast, after Linda was reported miraculously snatched from 
death, that Morgan revealed how closely the sea disaster had touched his life. 

Morgan also told of his meeting with Morris Novik, AFL-CIO radio and TV consultant, and 
Mrs. Novik who Were passengers on the Andrea. 
4| phia assisted other passengers into lifeboats and were among the last passengers to leave the stricken 


Novik and Mayor Richard Dilworth of Philadel- 


Here, in Morgan’s words excerpted from his broadcasts, is the story of a handful of people 


(Next evening, Morgan was reunited with Linda. 
This was his commentary on his own reaction as a 
newsman covering a story in which he had a tre- 
mendous personal interest:) 

The question arises how does a reporter cover a 
story in which he himself is partly involved? Espe- 
cially a story that rubs the emotions springing from 
the very roots of being, the emotions that are now 
the lovely flower of life, now the hard piercing cactus 
of death. 

If you say “no comment” you are joining the 
fraternity of human clams which you have spent your 
professional life trying to pry open with the pincers’ 
of probing questions. 

If you try to steel yourself and treat it routinely 
you are open to the accusation that you are crass 
and callous and have no feeling, with an infusion of 
printer’s ink or electrons instead of red cells and 
white cells flowing in your veins. 

Above all you try to frame your story in the hum- 
ble realization that this is not your story alone but 
belongs to all people with human feeling, that what 
happened to you could happen to others, even though 
there is the diamond twinkle gf miracle in the facts. 

Last night, as far as the world at large was con- 
cerned, a girl, age 14, nationality American, named 
Linda Morgan was dead. She happens to be this 
reporter’s daughter. 

But Linda is not dead. She was hurled, one can 
only deduce, by the impact, from her bunk into the 
wreckage of the bow of the Stockholm where she was 
found, alive, painfully but not critically hurt. The 
mother was seriously injured but rescued. Cianfarra 
and Joan are missing and presumed lost, but, now, 
who knows? 

How do you feel, sir, a fellow-reporter asks? Not 

“no comment” but a simple “I don’t know.” The 
words to describe the feeling, I suspect, Webster 
neglected to invent. — 
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TOP OFFICIALS of the United Glass and Ceramic Workers talk with R. J. Thomas, right, special as- 


sistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, at their convention in Detroit. 


Left to right are First Vice- 


Pres. Leland Beard, Second Vice-Pres. _ Reiser, Pres. Burl Phares and Sec.-Treas. Lewis Mc- 


- Cracken. 


Glass Union Approves Continued 
Efforts to Work Out Unity Plan 


Detroit-—Continuation of efforts to work out a unity plan with other unions in the glass industry 
was approved unanimously at the convention of the United Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 


America. 

The resolution on unity in the 
glass industries urged the union to 
“expedite the effectuating of a 
working understanding for all of- 
ficers of all unions on all levels, so 
that greater unity may be achieved.” 

Pres. Burl Phares reported that 
a UGCW permanent committee 
had already met several times with 
officials of the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers Assn., and the American Flint 
Glass Workers Union to discuss 
unity, and would continue to meet 
at regular intervals. The next con- 
ference will be held in September, 
he said. 


Basis for Cooperation 


“I don’t think we are going to 
have organic unity overnight,” 
Phares told the delegates, “but we 
will continue our meetings and seek 
to reach_a basis for cooperation.” 

As an instance of the goodwill 
of the two other unions, Phares 
cited the generous contributions 
made by the GBBA and the 
“Flints” to aid the bitterly fought 
strike which the UGCW has been 
carrying on at the Blue Ridge Glass 
Corp. in Kingsport, Tenn. Some 
600 workers there have been out 
since last January, in a fight to get 
a wage increase and benefits en- 
joyed by other unions. 

Charles Koch, delegate from Lo- 
cal 53 at a Corning Glass plant 
in Charleroi, Pa., where the Flint 
Glass union also is a bargaining 
agent, told “of the rough time” they 
had in negotiating with two unions 
in the plant. 


Political action was given a 


Plane Tows Sign 
Of Strike Pickets 


Miami, Fla. — Something 
new in picketing appeared 
over the horizon here when a 
plane towing an aerial banner 
pointed out that National 
Brands, Inc., has ‘refused to 
recognize Teamsters Local 
290 as bargaining agent. 

The firm, local distributor 
for Budweiser beer, was first 
picketed from the air during a 
recent convention of beer dis- 
tributors. Local 290 has 
signed authorization cards 
from all of the company’s 
drivers and warehousemen 
and will continue picketing 
until the dispute is settled. 


%. 
bd 


prominent role at the Glass union’s 
convention this year. A whole day 
was set aside as COPE day. Dar- 
rell Smith and Esther Murray from 
AFL-CIO COPE aided Glass union 
officials in running the program. 


Discuss Questions 

Delegates met in small groups 
of about 14 persons, each under a 
discussion leader. The groups dis- 
cussed such questions as: What do 
you say to a union member who 
tells you that politics is corrupt 
and he doesn’t want any part of it? 
How can union members and their 
families be helped to see the im- 
portance of following political af- 
fairs and voting intelligently in 
elections? How can more women 
be interested in political affairs? 


Reserve, La., 


‘Re 


Speakers agreed on the impor- 
tance of stressing that political ac- 
tion is “a bread and butter issue” 
and that publicizing voting records 
of legislators is one of the best ways 
of convincing people that they 
should take an interest in politics. 

First Vice Pres. Leland Beard, 
in charge of research and educa- 
tion, presented a detailed report 
to the convention on the economic 
background of the glass industry 
and the status of the union by 
locals. 

A score or more resolutions re- 
affirming important AFL-CIO poli- 
cies were passed during the week 
the convention met, including those 
bitterly denouncing the Taft-Hart- 
ley act and state “right-to-work” 


| pulated’ 


By Good Trade Unionists 


Reserve, L 
fighting to 
family, sug 
magazine reporter that if the strike% 


a.—A year ago, when the Packinghouse Workers were 
ave their union from destruction by the Godchaux 
refinery owners, a member of the family told a Life 


continued “it might be meneeenry 
to repopulate the town.” 

In this callous, offhanded man- 
ner, the Godchaux clan regarded 
the town and all of St. John the 
Baptist Parish (county) as their 
private domain. 


Godchaux’s Eased Out 

There was little doubt that the 
Godchaux family seriously believed 
in their power to “repopulate” the 
town if the strikers continued their 
fight for adequate wages and im- 
proved working conditions. 

Today, Local 1124, is still in Re- 
serve and still in the Godchaux re- 
finery. It’s the Godchaux family 
who have been eased out. 

Control of the refinery was taken 
over by the National Sugar Co. of 
New York and Philadelphia. The 
new firm did some repopulating 
on its own in the front offices of the 
refineries. Out went Leon God- 
chaux III, and Walter Godchaux, 
Jr. Fired with them was Alfred 
Lippman, refinery manager during 
the strike. 


Undisguised Cleberation - 

There was undisguised celebra- 
tion in Reserve when the news 
broke. It was as if a despot had 
been overthrown. The announce- 
ment that National Sugar will apply 
the same labor relations policies it 
practices in the North brought 
further cheers. 


UPWA is negotiating for a new 
contract at the Colonial Sugar Co. 
in Gramercy, La., 20 miles distant 
along the Mississippi’s banks. 

Officials there have been watch- 
ing developments at their neigh- 
boring refinery. “There’s been a 
notable improvement in Colonial’s 
attitude toward collective bargain- 
ing,” dryly observed UPWA Sugar 
Dir. Emerson Moseley. 


Western Electric 
‘Shorts’ Shorts 


Kokomo, Ind. — Supervi- 
sion of the Western Electric 
plant here has uncovered what 
it terms “a very serious” situ- 
ation and wants the Com- 
munications Workers to do 
something about its 18 “un- 
covered” installers. 

Because of the heat, the 
installers came to work one 
day wearing Bermuda shorts. 
This is not proper attire, the 
company said. , 

It appears, though, that 
the chief objection comes 
from the chief operator. 
Western Electric threatened 
disciplinary action. CWA 
said it had better not take 
any. There the matter stands. 


Arlington, 


Va., Told © 


To ‘End Segregation’ 


Alexandria, Va.—The second crack within 19 days in Virginia’s 
uncompromising defiance of the Supreme Court’s order banning 
racial discrimination in public education came as Federal District 
Judge Albert V. Bryan ordered an end of segregation in Arlington 


County schools. 


The jurist handed down a four-‘ 
page ruling that state-imposed ra- 
cial barriers in elementary schools 
must be removed by next Jan. 31 
and those in high schools by the 
following September. 

He issued an injunction just one 
day after hearing arguments in the 


case, brought by the National Asso- | 


ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People on behalf of. 35 
white and Negro parents and their 
children. 

Bryan, a native-born Virginian 
who as recently as 1952—two years 
before the Supreme Court decision 
—had upheld Virginia’s segrega- 
tion, swept aside state and school 
board lawyers’ assertions that the 
plaintiffs had not exhausted admin- 
istrative remedies available to them. 

Exhausted Remedies — 


He said evidence showed the 
plaintiffs “before ‘instituting this 
suit had exhausted all administra- 
tive remedies then and now avail- 
able to them” in their effort to ob- 
tain “admission of Negro children 
to the public schools on a non- 
racial basis, and said request has 
been denied, or no action taken 
thereon, the equivalent of a denial 
thereof.” 

Arlington, which borders the 
nation’s capital, had announced 
earlier that it was prepared to in- 
tegrate its schools, but the state 
stepped in and halted its moves in 
that direction. 

Last month Federal Judge John 
Paul made the first dent in Vir- 
ginia’s discriminatory policies by 
ordering schools in Charlottesville 
to make “an immediate start to- 
ward ending segregation.” Only a 
few days later, however, Virginia’s 
Gov. Thomas B. Stanley (D) 
called on the General Assembly to 
enact a program of outright de- 
fiance of the Supreme Court’s de- 
segregation order. 

Asks Legislation 

He asked that legislation be 
passed, at a special session called 
for Aug. 27, which will permit 
withholding of state school funds 
from any community which inte- 
grates its schools. 

Meanwhile, the legislatures of 
North Carolina and Florida both 
passed legislative measures . de- 
signed to circumvent the Supreme 
Court order. The Florida meas- 
ure, cleared with only one dissent- 
ing vote, permits county school 
boards to assign students to schools 
to which they are felt best suited. 

The North Carolina plan, 
adopted with only two opposing 
votes, would authorize payment of 
public funds to families who want 
to send their children to “private” 
schools because their public schools 
had become integrated or because 
there no longer was a public school 
available. It also would permit 
residents of a local school unit to 
vote to close their public schools 
if conditions become “intolerable.” 

North Carolina voters will ballot 
on the proposals, which are in the 
form of amendments to the state 
constitution, on Sept. 8. 


California Fed Opens 
Office in Los Angeles 


San Francisco—A southern Cali- 
fornia branch office of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor has 
been opened at 530 W. Sixth St. in 
Los Angeles. 

According to CSFL Sec.-Treas. 
C. J. Haggerty, the new office will 
be headed by the federation’s presi- 
dent, Thomas L. Pitts. Haggerty 
said that the Los Angeles office was 
made necessary by the increasing 
importance of southern California 


Mazey Blasts 
‘Badgering’ of 
Fund Report 


Detroit—Declaring that “politi. 
cal dead end kids should not be 
sent to do patriotic business,” Sec.- 
Treas. Emil Mazey of the Auto 
Workers charged that in its “ha- 
rassing” of the Fund for the Re- 
public the House Un-American 
Activities Committee “thas itself 
come dangerously close to un- 
American action.” 

Mazey hit particularly at the 
committee’s recent “badgering” of 
John Cogley, author of a Fund re- 
port on blacklisting in the enter- 
tainment industry, and charged the 
committee, headed by Rep. Francis. 
Walter (D-Pa.), with “making a 
frontal assault on freedom of the 
press.” 

Lacks Qualification 

“The Walter committee appar- 
ently lacks the essential qualifica- 
tion for work in the field of un- 
American activities: The ability to 
tell a Communist or other subver- 
sive from an American’ with a mind 
of his own,” Mazey said. 

“In trading on and causing con- 
fusion in the area of civil liberties, 
the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities is clouding Ameri- 
can awareness and misleading 
American opinion and thus con- 
tributing to the very cause of com- 
munism it professes to abhor.” 

Mazey said that there is “mount- 
ing evidence” that the Walter com- 
mittee’s “abuse” of the congres- 
sional power to investigate ‘“‘con- 
stitutes a threat to our civil lib- 
erties. 


Suggest Inquiry 

He suggested that “in the ab- 
sence of any marked awareness of 
this danger among congressmen 
themselves,” an independent in- 
quiry into the committee’s actions 
is needed and “there would seem 
to be no more fitting agency than 
the Fund for the Republic for the 
sifting of the evidence.” 

Mazey pointed out that the Fund 
has engaged in a comprehensive 
study of communism in the U. S. 
for the purpose of “revealing Com- 
munism’s real threat” to American 
liberties. At the same time, he said, 
“it has sought to encourage the 
traditional but lately neglected 
American virtues. of freedom of 
speech and belief. And it has been 
active in the field of human and 
religious equality.” 


Unions Rally Aid 
For Phone Strikers 


Portsmouth, O.—Leaders of 
more than a dozen international 


unions here have rallied behind the ° 


strike of the Communications 
Workers for a fair contract with 
the Ohio Consolidated Telephone 
Co. 

The walkout of 584 CWA mem- 
bers began July 14 after the com- 
pany refused any wage increase and 
demanded contract clauses taking 
away the union shop, weakening 
arbitration procedures, reducing the 
size of the bargaining unit and in- 
sisting on a no-strike clause. 

Satisfactory relations prevailed 
with the company for a number of 
years but control of the firm passed 
recently to the General Tel Co. of 
Ohio and this has stalemated bat- 


as a trade union center. 


gaining. 
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‘Union S Aid 
In Ship Disast 
1's New York—The SOS that crackled out of the night fog from the 
ng § stricken Italian liner Andrea Doria, already sinking off Nantucket 
ict §f Island, shrilled into the radio shack of the freighter Cape Ann only 
on § 15 miles away from the site of the Andrea’s collision with the 
Swedish motorship Stockholm. 
“a The Cape Ann was inbound to ° ° 
New York from a charter run to S chnitzler, Rieve 
Bremerhaven, Germany. Receipt To Attend BTUC 
of the anguished appeal for aid gal- AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
3 yanized every quarter of the freight- liam F. Schnitzler and Emil 
er into quick response. Aboard her Rieve, chairman of the execu- 
were men. steeped in the tradition tive council of the Texille 
of the sea and men who carried in Workers Union, will represent 
‘tic | their wallets membership cards in| | the AFL-CIO ‘at the British 
be four AFL-CIO unions, Trades Union Congress in 
Cos Surplus Volunteers Brighton, England, early in 
ito Captain Joseph A. Boyd signaled| | September. . 
1a- & the engine room for full speed and Schnitzler will also be the 
e- Bf below decks the crew urged 17| | AFL-CIO’s fraternal delegate 
an §§ knots from. the Ann’s engines in-| | to the Congress of Swedish 
elf Bf stead of the more leisurely 14 knots} | Confederation of Trade Un- 
in- § which was their usual “top.” ions at Stockholm, and is 
| More than enough volunteers| | Scheduled to address the 
ad answered the captain’s call for| | SOMBTeSss Sept. 3. ; (ees 
crews to man the Ann’s two life- , :, 
re- ff boats as they neated the Andrea, é : HEROIC UNION CREWMEN of S.S. Cape Ann were first on the scene of the sea collision between 
“ dying in the water. Two boats Textile Union the Andrea Doria and Stockholm. They, volunteered to man lifeboats and saved 150 passengers 
al went away from the Ann, manned and crew from the stricken Italian Line vessel. The men, members of the Maritime Union, were 
1S § by hands from the deck, engine inbound to New York from Germany when they staged their dramatic rescue. 
he and steward’s departnients. Asks Ike Act 
ne - . ‘ . ae . 

The Ann found herself first on e e . , fk ae 
the disaster scene but her radio On Imports Survey tn Ohio Reveals B Idg. ° Tr ades 
brought reassurances that other ves- : a : ace ie > a, 

ars sels were racing to give aid. The} New York— Pres. Eisenhower W ba fi 

Sas signals from the Andrea’s own| has been urged to “cut through the S h ock ing : ag’ e Con di tions To A id und 
In- radio grew weaker and it was the| red tape” which is endangering the 1 aa : sos : pe : : 

to Ann who relayed the calls for more | jobs of woolen and worsted work- Colonies, o. whine in this industrial and unionized state, many [ n Ch cag Oo : 
om aid and the answering promises of| ers. workers are being paid 25 cents—or less—an hour, and many are Chicago —The 125,000 skilled 
nd quick assistance. Gen. Sec.-Treas. John Chupka| Working 48 hours—or more—a week with no extra pay for over-| constriction workers here are out 

Twice, each lifeboat from the|of the Textile Workers called on) time, a survey by the Ohio Indus-———— to build this city’s 1956 Commu- 

n- Ann crossed to the listing Andrea|the President to speed imposition | trial Relations Dept. has disclosed. a i pri pag ig nity Fund to a record high. 
es, and returned with a freight of ter-| of the 45 per cent ad valorem duty) Other facts unearthed by the sur-| "0" per “s _ degeie- a eo The Chicago Building Trades 
eT tified passengers. In the. galley,|on woolen and worsted imports. ~p ie : jority rug stores, Council, by unanimous vote, has 
Tie stewards and cooks worked fever-| Under the General Agreement on | Y°Y ° dime stores and general merchan- decided to undertake a drive which 
ng ishly to prepare hot drinks and food | Tariffs and Trade, the U.S. reserved| 1—More than half the females/dise stores paid the regular rate will give union members working 
yn for the survivors of the sea‘s most|the right to apply the 45 percent|in the eating and drinking indus- for any overtime work. ; at construction sites the opportu- 
m- dramatic rescue feat. duty on these imports when they |try (restaurants, taverns, bars, etc.) 5—In the service industries (ho- nity to contribute to the 167 agen- 
exceed 5 percent of average annual id 1 th 15 ts ho tels, motels and laundries) more| . “ie Tend feel 
nt- Praise for Crow domestic production during the are paid ies Man (> Cents an ow |than one-fourth of the women|“* Tcciving a 
we: By the time 150 men, women| previous three years. “This is an and 81 percent get under $1. Near-| worked at least.48 hours a week It authorized participation by all 
es. J 2nd children from the Andrea had| administrative act which should be|!y 10 percent make less than $20|and all female minors worked | Of its — agg = cage oi 
a ee —— to - Ann’s ~~ routinely applied,” Chupka said. | a week. wg —_ 44 “4 —— of oe Sen - Prosaning coe > : 
ib- § ther, Digger vessels were on the) w1HyA petitioned for the action| 2—In the same industry, nearly |"© WOTKers in Tals category re- z > 
peace a Boge ekiss last December. After a four-month| 70 percent of the men workers and ceived less than $25 a week. — for “Red Feather” con 
rescue ration, . . 
headed for New York. aig Hethypaeays Poeschysindhive t there ange Ap — worked 46 Seditious Conspiracy Under the plan, all stewards, 
. . 1 % ‘J ° e i 1 
. Captain Boyd had nothing but Chupka said that meanwhile un- 3-—Nearly all the females who P enalties Stiffened rah at ag np 
praise for his crew. “Every man] employment has increased as a re-|toil in “five and dime” stores and : : : : 
en Lin ‘Se enna’ Ger Atloe 6 : 4 ‘ ? Pres. Eisenhower has signed into| representatives. 
in- BH vonderful job. I. am proud of eet ee closings caused by for- | almost two-thirds of women in drug | law a bill by Rep. Kenneth B. Keat-| CBTC Pres. Patrick F. Sullivan 
ns them all.” Ra ELE P eign competition. Since the first| stores earn between 60 and 99 cents | ing (R-N. Y.) providing stiffer pen-| and Thomas J. Murray of Electrical 
m Naren, ’ of the year employment has been|an hour. Less than $30 a week is| alties for persons convicted of sedi-| Workers Local 134 are serving as 
oa Similar praise for the crew came} reduced by 6,900 on top of an|made by 33 percent of the “five-| tious conspiracy. co-chairmen of the council’s Com- 
he ae Be freighter’s owners, the | 8,000-job shrinkage in 1955, he|and-dime” store women employes.| The measure boosts the former munity Fund Committee, and C. C. 
nited Fruit Co. added. Close to three-fifths of the females | maximum penalty of a fine of $5,-| Murphy, AFL-CIO Community 
nd 000 or a six-year prison term, or| Services Committee representative, 
ive both, to $20,000 or 20 years, or|is acting as liaison man with the 
S. both. fund. 
ee eS 
an 
te Voting Time Off Legal 
he oting lime ega 
© es e * 
of In 29 Jurisdictions 
nd Twenty-seven states and two terfitories have laws provid- 
ing that workers may. take time off from work for the purpose 
of voting, according to a new publication of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. 
‘ The 29 jurisdictions which have enacted such laws are: 
rg Alabama Kansas Ohio 
Alaska Kentucky Oklahoma 
q Arizona Maryland South Dakota 
re: Arkansas Massachusetts Tennessee 
a California Minnesota Texas 
ith Colorado Missouri Utah 
ne Hawaii Nebraska West Virginia 
Illinois Nevada Wisconsin 
m= Indiana New Mexico Wyoming 
m- Iowa New York 
nd In all but four of these areas, the time-off laws apply to all 
ing workers entitled to vote. Alabama, however, limits them to 
ing counties of between 75,000 and 130,000 population, while 
_ ce = seed Arkansas, Indiana and Massachusetts extends them only to 
LINKED HANDS symbolized the first actual merger of unions in the AFL-CIO when the Govern- workers in factories or other specified industries. 
nan bap : Me 67 ak Since provisions for pay and the length of time allowed off 
ied ment & Civic Employes Organizing Committee voted unity with the State, County & Municipal Em- 

" ; : te bee A vary from state to state, it is necessary to consult the booklet 
of ployes at their annual conference in New York City. From left: Vice Pres. Robert N. Pruitt, AFL- 6a ‘deternal ct etre h jurisdicti The AFL- 
CIO Organizing Dir. John W. Livi SJ Themes Sec-T Gordon W. Ch Pr ermine exact provisions in each jurisdiction. e 
sed ganizing Dir. Jo . Livingston, R. J. mas, Treas. Gordon W. Chapman, Pres. . . ; 2 
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HEMISPHERIC UNITY of workers in the commications industry under the banner of the Postal Tele- 
phone-and Telegraph International is symbolized by this handshake of U.S. and Cuban leaders. In the 
usual order, Pres. William Doherty, Sr., of the Letter Carriers; William Doherty, Jr., who heads the 
PTTI western hemisphere office in Washington; John Dowling of the Communications Workers; Gen. 
Sec. Vicente Rubiera of the Cuban Telephone Workers Federation; Jose Patino, secretary of foreign 
relations of the Cuban union; CWA Pres. Joseph Beirne and Pres. Leo George of the Post Office Clerks. 


| fornia and bordering parts in Ari- 


U.S. MexicoUnion Study 
Uneovers Violations | 


The U.S. Section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee has published a major study of the violations of the con. 
tractual and civil rights of Mexicans employed on farms of this 
country under the Mexican Contract Labor Program. 


Entitled Strangers in Our Field, 


the 80-page report was prepared 


;| by the committee’s field representa- 


tive in California, Ernesto Galarza, 
after a field survey made possible by 
a grant from the Fund for the Re- 
public. James O’Gara, managing 
editor of The Commonweal, edited 
the publication for the U.S. Section. 

Galarza, who.is research director 
of the National Agricultural Work- 
ers Union, spent four months in 
the field- last winter checking on 
operations of the program in Cali- 


zona. 

He talked to hundreds of Mexi- 
can braceros, and gathered :from 
them much documentary evidence 
indicating widespread cheating by 
employers in regard to wage pay- 
ments and other benefits guaran- 
teed them by the International 
Agreement between the U.S. and 
Mexican governments. The report, 
which is fully illustrated, repro- 
duces substantiating documents. 

In a foreword, Sec.-Treas. Frank 
L. Noakes of the Brotherhood of 


ICFTU Leaders Scoff at Red ‘Changes’ 


Brussels—A survey of 11 rank- 
ing ICFTU jeaders on the signi- 
ficance of recent “party line” 
changes in the Soviet Union has, 
with a single exception, demon- 
strated these unanimous opinions: 

1—The Soviet Union’s aim and 
design for world domination re- 
mains the same. 

2—The changes themselves are 
purely tactical, arising from internal 
Soviet pressures perhaps, but tac- 
tical, nevertheless. 

3—Being subtle, these changes 
make communism more dangerous 
to the free world than ever before 
and the free world is now on the 
defensive. 

4—In their own countries, the 
local Communist parties have 
grown visibly weaker and will 
probably continue to grow weaker. 

5—There is little likelihood that 
Communist parties in the free world 
will become independent of Mos- 
cow. 

6—Lessened free world economic 
aid and increased Soviet aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries or a world- 
wide recession could trip the scales 
in favor of world communism. 

7—The new Soviet line is pri- 
marily intended to soothe the West 
while the Khrushchev regime seeks 
to win over the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East. 


India Dissenter 

The survey was taken during the 
meeting of the executive board and 
consultative council of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions early this month. It consisted 
of interviews with trade union 
spokesmen from India, Israel, Ja- 
pan, Lebanon, North Africa, the 
Gold Coast, the Caribbean and 
Latin America, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Canada. 

Only India’s spokesman dissented 
from the majority view as to the 
significance of the “party line” 
changes of the Khrushchev regime. 

All the trade union leaders in- 
terviewed are anti-Communist; 
some have had a taste of “united 
front” tactics with the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
but quickly found such “co-exist- 
ence” unpalatable. 

The ICFTU, on whose executive 
board the 11 leaders sit, comprises 
118 trade union affiliates in 81 
countries of the free world with a 
combined membership of 54,500,- 
000. The ICFTU has consistently 
shunned Communist overtures for a 
united front. 


The Indian trade unionist, K. P. 
Tripathi, general secretary of the 
Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress, is a Congress Party member 
of Parliament from Assam and re- 
presents his country as worker’s 
delegate to the Intl. Labor Organi- 
zation in Geneva. Tripathi said 
he believed the Soviet changes 
were genuine because the Soviet 
regime “feels safer” than ever be- 
fore. 

“These are not tactical changes,” 
said Tripathi. “The Russians now 
realize that different systems have 
come to stay, that the defects of 
capitalist democracy have been 
ironed out and it is necessary for 
the Communist dictatorship to 
adopt certain freedoms like those 
in the West.” 

Most important to Tripathi is 
that the Soviet Union has “effec- 
tively withdrawn support from the 
Communist Party of India and 
thereby isolated it.” If the Soviet 
Union still believed in subversion of 
other countries, it wouldn’t have 
withdrawn its support from the In- 
dian Communists, he said. 


Change of Necessity 

Ahmed Ben Salah, 30-year-old 
general secretary of the Tunisian 
Federation of Labor and vice presi- 
dent of the Tunisian Constituent 
Assembly said that, whether these 
changes are genuine or not, they 
corresponded with Soviet necessi- 
ties. He warned, however, that 
although communism was weak in 
his country, other underdeveloped 
lands with deep-rooted economic 
problems might be convinced that 
these tactics are “good” because of 
promised Soviet financial or tech- 
nical aid programs. 

The “fellow-traveler” strategy 
was cited as a danger by T. Nishi- 
maki, head of the Japanese Sea- 
men’s Union and. a veteran anti- 
Communist trade unionist. He 
said the Soviet changes were pure- 
ly tactical and, while Communist 
strength has remained at a stand- 
still, paradoxically, “the pink area 
is expanding because there are a 
lot of pro-Soviet groups in Japan.” 

Ahmed Shuman, general secre- 
tary of the League of Lebanese 
Trade Unions of Workers and Em- 
ployes, said the changes were “a 
ruse to influence non-Communist 
peoples and they might have a 
chance of success in the Middle 
East because of the Arab-Israeli 


conflict.” 


‘| phony to me.” 


Whatever Communists exist in 
Lebanon work underground and 
take their orders from Moscow. 
Recently, however, the Communists 
have grown stronger because of 
“Soviet policies in the Middle East 
and Soviet promises of aid.” 

Reuven Barkatt, joint acting gen- 
eral secretary of Histadrut, Israeli 
Federation of Labor, said the Soviet 
changes “reflect certain basic re- 
quirements of the regime to meet 
the demands of the working popu- 
lation which had been cruelly sup- 
pressed under Stalin. As far as ex- 
ternal policies are concerned, there 
has been no basic change what- 
soever.” 


Aims Remain the Same 


John Tettegah, general secretary 
of the Gold Coast Trades Union 
Congress, said that as far as his or- 
ganization was concerned, Com- 
munist tactics of infiltration “to 
achieve their ultimate aims” re- 
main the same. 

Frank Walcott, general secre- 
tary of the Barbados Workers Un- 
ion in the Caribbean area, said 
“the changes we hear about sound 
In the Caribbean, 
the Communist Party never had 
any real foothold except in two 
spots—British Guiana and Jamaica. 

Francisco Aguirre, head of the 
Cuban Food and Hotel Workers 
Union, put it this way—“it’s a new 
tactic but the aims are just the 
same; they think it’s the best way to 
conquer the world.” In Cuba, he 
said, the Communists have grown 
weaker since Stalin’s passing and 
are now busy defending Stalin, but 
sooner or later they will follow the 
new line. 

British labor’s spokesman was 
C. J. Geddes, former president of 
the Trades Union Congress, pres- 
ently chairman of the ICFTU 
European Regional Organization 
and secretary of the British post 
office workers. Geddes said the 
Moscow changes had come be- 
cause: 

1—The Soviet leaders wanted 
self-protection and prevent the-rise 
of another Stalin. 

2—They wanted to disassociate 
the concept of dictatorship from 
communism- and thus make its 
propaganda more acceptable in the 
free world. 

3—Optimum industrial develop- 
ment in Russia necessitated some 
kind of industrial liberalization for 
workers. 


4—By changing the climate of 
opinion towards the Soviet Union, 
it could exploit the new rising tide 
of colonial and Asian opinion 
against the West. The key to 
world domination is Asia and 
Africa. 


More Subtlety 
Ludwig Rosenberg, executive 
board member of the German Fed- 
eration of Labor and head of its 
economic section, said that “the 
Communists haven’t changed their 
aims but they are conscious of the 


fact that they must be more subtle | 


and more accommodating and thus 
they will go further than under 
Stalin who led communism into 
isolation in the free countries.” 

“The Communists in Western 
Germany are in a difficult position,” 
he said, “because they have been 
forced to burn some of the gods 
they glorified. Today, they behave 
carefully and, obviously, in response 
to new instructions, abstain from 
insulting Socialists and trade union 
leaders. It indicates there is a new 
policy of trying to come to some 
arrangement with non-Communist 
workers. « Up to now oy have 
failed. 

Donald MacDonald, secretary- 
treasurer of the recently merged 
Canadian Labor Congress, said the 
Moscow changes are not genuine, 
are purely tactical; they have weak- 
ened the Canadian Communists and 
their Labor Progressive Party; they 
are still tied to Moscow’s apron- 
strings. 

The two unions they still control 
—the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and the United Electrical 
Workers are disintegrating. The 
CLC has a full-fledged organizing 
campaign against the Mine, Mill 
affiliates in Sudbury, Ontario, and 
the CLC hopes in a short time to 
root out Moscow influence in 
Canadian labor, according to Mac- 
Donald. 


AFL-CIO. Dockmen 
Petition for Election 


New York—The Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen has petitioned the 
NLRB for a representation election 
covering dock workers along this 
city’s waterfront. 

The IBL was defeated in its 1954 
bid to oust the Intl. Longshore- 
men’s Association which had been 
expelled from the old AFL for 
failing to rid itself of underworld 
influences. 


Maintenance of Way Employes, 
who is chairman of the U.S. Sec. 


tion, said the committee hopes ‘that 
“the disclosures of continuing in. 
justice under the Mexican contract 
labor program which are brought 
to light by this report will at last 
induce Congress to take the long 
overdue action to correct bry situa- 
tion.” sg 


IBEW Objects 
To ‘Remote’ 
Operations 


Enlightened organized labor does 
not oppose technological progress 
when it contributes to the general 
welfare and the efficiency of public 
service. 

But proposed automation plans 
have not been proved successful by 
the experiments detailed in the em- 
ployers’ latest petition to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
according to the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 
The IBEW has filed comments 
with the FCC opposing the sug- 
gestion of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters that remote-control opera- 
tion of AM and FM stations be 
authorized for all stations. 


IBEW Local 126 
Subscribes for 526 


Philadelphia—Local 126 of | 
the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers is the 
largest local to date to join 
the program to get the AFL- 
CIO NEWS into the homes 
of all of its members every 
week. 

Business manager Charles 
H. Henrick of Local 126 sent 
in the entire list of home ad- 
dresses of his local’s 526 
members with a check for 
$526 to cover the year’s sub- 
scription for each. 


The Broadcast Employes and 
Technicians will also file comments 
in Opposition. 

The IBEW summarized its ob- 
jections by calling the nine NARTB 
exhibits “narrative laudation, self- 
serving hearsay opinion, incomplete 
irrelevancies, immaterial generaliza- 
tions and other serious defects.” 

The trend to automation and tele- 
metering in AM and FM broad- 
casting began when the employers’ 
association prevailed upon the FCC 
to relax its rules in 1953. 

Since then more than 1,000 
stations have taken advantage of 
the relaxation and have laid off 
many technicians. The IBEW fears 
that more relaxation would “extend 
this sociological upheaval even 
further.” 


Building Trades 
Wage Scales Gain 


The wage scales of union build- 
ing trades workers showed. wide- 
spread increases in the three months 
ended July 2, according to the 
Labor Dept. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


Higher pay scales were reported 
for three out of every five workers 
included in the BLS quarterly sur- 
vey of seven ead building trades 


in 100 cities. 
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California Labor Out\ 
To Beat Oil Monopoly 


San Francisco—A “bread and butter” campaign has been opened 
by union labor forces throughout California to help defeat Proposi- 
tion No. 4, the controversial oil control bill which would directly 
eliminate an estimated 10,000 oilfield jobs. 

Enactment of the measure would mean “unemployment, higher 


body,” said officers of the com- 
bined AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education of Los Angeles 
County, which represents 350 local 
unions with an estimated 700,000 
members. 

Labor opposition to the bill was 
jnitiated -by California District 
Council 1 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers AFL-CIO, with 
the Greater Los Angeles Industrial 
Union Council, by delegate action, 
‘ynanimously concurring. 


Attempt at Monopoly 

Officers of the Los Angeles 
COPE, Sec. William Bassett of the}. 
AFL Central Labor- Council and 
Sec. Albert T. Lunceford of the 
CLO Industrial Union Council, con- 
demned the oil bill as a threat to 
all workers and citizens. They 
said: 

“Proposition No. 4 is not the 
kind of conservation measure it 
pretends to be, but is ‘in effect an 
attempt to monopolistic control of 
the oil industry in California. 

“It can only result in unemploy- 
ment, higher taxes and higher gaso- 
line prices for everybody. We urge 
everyone to vote against No. 4.” 

Would Cause Layofts 

The OCAW council pointed out 
that the strict production controls 
established over the oil industry by 
Proposition No. 4 would “require 


taxes and higher prices for every-'> 


less manpower.” In the past con- 


ITF Closes Its Ranks — 
To Puppet Organizations 


| wok er’ GF cla ah 


ons see. Sy, wae ye 
aey 


Becu, ITF general secretary, told the 


trols “have caused layoffs from 
membership.” 

A separate report by an oil in- 
dustry expert estimated that enact- 
ment of Proposition No. 4 would 
cut jobs by from 25 to 30° percent 
in the oil fields, or reduce the 
present total of 35,000 to around 
25,000. The job slash, it was ex- 
plained, would result from the bill’s 
provision for compulsory “unitiza- 
tion” or operation of a field by a 
single firm, by limitations placed on 
number of welis, and by curbs on 
production. 

Effects of Proposition No. 4, un- 
ion spokesmen added, also would 
be felt directly by teamsters, build- 
ing craftsmen and service workers 
in the state’s oil areas and indi- 
rectly by steelworkers, auto work- 
ers, rubber workers and other trades 
and crafts whose firms supply the 
oil industry. 

The big major oil companies 
which initiated Proposition No. 4 
have admitted spending $2,000,000 
to date on the measure, and it is 
reported they will spend another 
$3,000,000 before Nov. 6 election 
day. 

The Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers council warned the bill 
“is not rightly named a ‘conserva- 
tive bill’ * since “the rules and regu- 
lation . . . in the bill are not di- 
rected toward conservation but to- 
ward controls.” 


labor organizations of countries 
admitted to the Int’l Transport- 


265 delegh&® fron” 35 countries? 


attending the group’s 60th anni- 
versary congress. 

Becu pointed to the exclusion 
of Yugoslavia’s unions, despite the 
fact that the ITF is now engaged 
in a major drive to expand its 
membership. He made clear that 
the membership drive would not 
sacrifice the organization’s support 
for free unions throughout the 
world or the fight to prevent com- 
munist penetration of transport un- 
ions. 


Strong U.S. Delegation 

An unusually strong delegation 
of U.S. union officials took part in 
the week-long meeting which 
marked the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the world transport 
labor group. Among them were: 

ITF executive board member 
A. E. Lyon, who is executive secre- 
tary of the Railroad Labor Execu- 
tive Association; Pres. George M. 
Harrison of the Railway Clerks and 
Pres. David Beck of the Team- 
sters, both AFL-CIO vice presi- 


dents; Pres. William P. Kennedy of 
the Railroad Trainmen (unaffili- 
ated), Sec.-Treas. Thomas S. Howie- 
son of the Railway Carmen, Vice 
Pres. F. H. Hall of the Railway 
Clerks, Vice Pres. R. C. Coutts of 
the Train Dispatchers Association 
(unaffiliated), E. ‘E. Oliver, econo- 
mist for the rail unions, and Rudy 
Faupel, Machinists representative 
on international affairs. 


Reports Expansion 

Pres. Hans Jahn, who succeeded 
the late Arthur Deakin as head of 
the ITF: last May, reported on 
the federation’s expanding activity 
in underdeveloped areas of the 
world, noting that the living stand- 
ards of a country are higher as its 
labor movement becomes better or- 
ganized. 
He declared that the people in 
Europe and America can only hope 
to maintain their living standards if 
they help their weaker brothers in 
Africa and Asia to raise their stand- 


ards also. 


TWO AFL-CIO VICE PRESIDENTS, Pres. George M. Harrison 
of the Railway Clerks, left, and Pres. Dave Beck of the Teamsters, 
tight, are greeted at their arrival in Vienna for the opening of the 
60th anniversary congress of the Int'l Transportworkers Federa- 
tion. Welcoming them is Omer Becu, general secretary of the ITF. | 


WHAT PRICE PROSPERITY? 


+35% 


OUTPUT PER 
MAMHOUR (MFG.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY 
EARNINGS (MFG.) 


CONSUMER PRICE 
Index 


Won Raises 


Collective Bargaining 


Neither the operation of “natural laws” nor any demonstrated 
employer “propensity towards magnanimity” encourages the view 
that the spur of collective bargaining was not needed in the 1920’s 


for Labor. 


time, the AFL-CIO Economic 
Trends and Outlook for July- 
August states. 

In its lead article, the publica- 
tion of the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Economic Policy has under- 
taken to answer the argument made 
in the bulletin of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York that labor’s 
gains “occur as the natural accom- 
paniment of the rise in produc- 
tivity.” 

Conclusion ‘Unwarranted’ 

The Guaranty Survey for June 
had cited a 37 percent decline in 
prices between 1920 and 1929 as 
“proof” that the gains of. rising 
productivity were being shared with 
the workers, although in the form 
of lower prices rather than in 
higher money wages, even in the 
decade before the depression. 

Economic Trends and Outlook 
called this conclusion “unwar- 
ranted.” While it conceded that 
there was a 37 percent decline in 
“some” prices, the AFL-CIO pub- 
lication pointed out that this oc- 
curred solely in the wholesale prices 
of finished. products. 

“The Consumer Price Index, on 
the other hand—surely a more sig- 
nificant measure of the real value 
of money wages—fell off by only 
1412 percent during the course of 
the entire decade,” it said. “In 
comparison, output per man-hour 
in manufacturing rose 63 percent, 
while average hourly earnings were 
rising only 2 percent.” 


Notably Absent 
Furthermore, nearly all of the 
1920-1929 price decline occurred 


in the recession of 1921, the pub- 
lication said. Over the six-year 
period from 1923 onward through 
1929, hourly earnings went up 814 
percent, output per man-hour rose 
31 percent, and consumer prices 


Film Shows How 
To Win Elections 


You Can Win Elections, a 
25-minute black and white 
sound film on how citizens 
can become active in politics 
and help elect the candidates 
of their choice, can be pur- 
chased for $65 from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education. 

The film was produced by 
Roosevelt University and the 
Independent Voters of Illi- 
nois. Any COPE group, state 
or city labor organization, or 
international union planning 
to use the film during the 
coming campaign will find it 
well worthwhile to purchase 
a print. 


or is unnecessary at the present® 


in the single year which culminated 


also went up % of 1 percent, it 
pointed out. _ 

“One result of this failure of 
wages to rise commensurate with 
productivity gains was a 38 percent 
increase in net corporate profits 
during this six-year period,” Eco- 
nomic Trends and Outlook de- 
clared. “The ‘natural accompani- 
ment’ of higher real wages during 
that era of rapidly rising man-hour 
output and production was notably 
absent.” 

The committee’s conclusion is 
that “the growth of strong trade 
unions since then—and their dem- 
oonstgated ability to help nudge 
real Wages upward—seems to pro- 
vide better insurance that the fruits 
of our ever more productive econo- 
my will be more fairly passed 


JNLRB Rules ~ 
|Boycott Case - 


Outside T-H > 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The National 
Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that public employes are excluded 
from the secondary boycott prohibi- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley act. : 
The question arose last year when 
clay cargo ships bound for the 
struck Kohler plant in Sheboygan 
tried to unload in Milwaukee. 
Members of several. unions in Mil- 
waukee refused to unload the cargo 
and the ships eventually sailed. to 
Canada where they were unloaded 
and the clay shipped by rail to 
Sheboygan. 

Importers of the ‘etay filed 
charges against séveral unions 
claiming violation of the Taft-Hart- 
ley act.. Unions involved were 
Operating Engineers Local 139 and 
State, County, & Municipal Em- 
ployes Local 2. 

In its 4 to 1 decision diamissing 
the charges, the NLRB said the 
workers involved were not “em- 
ployes” as defined in the law. be- 
cause their employer, the city of 
Milwaukee, was a political sub- 
division of a state and as such 
specifically excluded from the def- 
inition of “employer” in the act. 

Dissenting was Board Member 
Phillip Ray Rodgers who foresaw 
the exclusion of “all publicly-owned 
instrumentalities” from the T-H act. 


Credit Union Formed 
By Pattern Makers 


Detroit—The first credit union 
to be operated by members of the 
Pattern Makers League of North 
America has just been formed here. 
Some 2,500 active and pensioned 
union employes and their families 
will be eligible for membership. 

Members of the merged AFL- 
CIO now operate 1,020 credit un- 
ions, 605 in former AFL groups 


around.” 


and 415 in former CIO. unions, 
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Democrats, GOP Head for Conventiong 
Adlai, Ike Seen Party’s Choices; 
Fight Looms for Vice Presidency 


By Willard Shelton 


Democrats and Republicans headed toward their national nominating conventions, following ad- 
journment of Congress, with Pres. Eisenhower and Adlai E. Stevenson apparently scheduled for a 
repetition of their 1952 contest for the presidency. 

Harold E. Stassen’s uproarious “dump Nixon” drive, designed to produce a new Republican vice 
presidential nominee, continued on television programs and before every other forum and audience 


Page Sixteen 


Eisenhower's ‘‘special assistant”® 
could reach. 

Stevenson gained a tremendous 
lift toward a second Democratic 
nomination when Sen. Estes Kefau- 
ver (Tenn.),. who fought him in 
many primaries, withdrew and 
asked his delegates to shift to the 
former governor of Illinois. 


Gov. Averell Harriman of New 
York refused to concede that Ste- 
venson’s nomination’ was auto- 
matic. He again suggested that he 
was the “liberal” candidate, and his 
aides predicted he would pick up 
many of the former Kefauver dele- 
gates. 

‘Herter Is Silent 

Gov. Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts, Stassen’s personal 
choice to replace Nixon as Eisen- 
hower’s running mate, steadfastly 
remained silent while Stassen cam- 
paigned for him. Herter is sched- 
uled, at GOP National Committee 
Chairman Leonard Hall’s request, 
to present Nixon’s name to the Re- 
publican convention. 

On the Democratic side, vice- 
presidential aspirants began to 
emerge in droves. Kefauver him- 
‘self was championed by some of 
his former delegates and Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (Minn.) author- 
ized an open drive by his sup- 
porters, 

Others mentioned included Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (Mass.), Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of New York, 
Gov. Frank Clement and Sen. 
Albert Gore of Tennessee. 

Democrats begin preliminary 
work for their convention on 
Aug. 6, when the Resolutions Com- 
mittee opens hearings on platform 
recommendations. Republicans, 
meeting in San Francisco on Aug. 
20, will conduct platform hearings 
the week beginning Aug. 13. 

Fast-Shifting Turmoil 

In the fast-shifting political tur- 
moil these events seemed signifi- 
cant: 

® Eisenhower held his first press 
conference since before his ileitis 
attack, again said Nixon was “per- 
fectly acceptable” for the vice pres- 
idency, refused to say he wanted 


Nixon alone and praised Stassen 
for the latter’s work in the disarma- 
ment field. - 


® Stassen, who took what was 
termed a four-week “leave of ab- 
sence” to remove himself tempo- 
rarily from the President’s “official 
family,” charged that Nixon’s name 
on the ticket would cost the Re- 
publicans “millions of votes” in 
November. 

e@ Eisenhowé?’s health arose re- 
peatedly in questions at his news 
conference. The President re- 
vealed it would be October before 
he was completely recovered from 


Morgan,Vandercook 
Off to Conventions 


Edward P. Morgan, ABC 
news analyst sponsored by 
the AFL-CIO, will arrive in 
Chicago Aug. 6, to cover the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion, beginning there Aug. 13. 

Morgan will be heard from 
Chicago until the convention 
ends. John W. Vandercook, 
ABC news analyst also spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO, will 
begin broadcasting from Chi- 
cago on Aug. 9. 

Both Morgan and V: 

cook will originate from >an |. 
Francisco during the Repub- 
lican Convention, the week 
of Aug. 20-24. 


his. operation, said he did not feel 
as well as a year ago but is gaining 
every day, said he thought he could 
carry the work load another four 
years but that no man can deter- 
mine when the “time” for his “end” 
will come. 

The unmistakable inference from 
Stassen’s operations and statements 
seemed to be that the presidential 
aide believes that by election day, 
“millions” may consider the real 


jchoice to be between the Demo- 


cratic presidential nominee and the 
Republican vice presidential nomi- 
nee. 

“No election is decided until all 
the ballots are counted,” he de- 
clared. He insisted that he was 
motivated by “personal loyalty” to 
Eisenhower in his course. 


4 called news conference. 


~| fective campaigner who has “de- 


White House staffers carefully 
arranged for two of the President’s 
doctors to answer questions from a 
small handful of reporters just be- 
fore Eisenhower’s news conference. 


Doctors Queried 


Reporters declined to acknowl- 
edge this unscheduled triviality, at 
which the doctors merely said the 
President was “fine,” as a substi- 
tute for a full-scale question-and- 
answer period with the physicians. 

The President was told by re- 
porters that his doctors say they 
are “restricted from doing it”—that 
is, meeting again with reporters 
now armed with multiple state- 
ments from modern medical litera- 
ture about the nature and possible 
recurrence of ileitis. 


Kefauver’s withdrawal came un- 
expectedly on July 31 in a hastily 


Harold Stassen Estes Kefauver 


GOP Blocked Area 
Redevelopment Bill 


Months of laborious committee hearings and bill-drafting we 
wasted when Republicans refused to allow House action on 
Senate-passed area redevelopment bill. 

Pres. Eisenhower asked last Jan-® 
uary for a federal program for “dis- by Commerce Dept. and 
tressed areas.” His proposals were | #ouse opposition, ; 
greatly broadened after hearings| _4vocates of the measure askel 
and debate and in the end Com-| House Republican leaders to con 
merce Dept. and White House sent to a vote on some bill, ever 


spokesmen strenuously fought the the President's original minimum 
Senate version. program, so as to allow a Senatg 


oe House conference committee 
Created Agency compromise the versions and secu 
The bill was intended to give 


passage. 
federal aid to both rural and urban| Under the. gules just before @ 
areas of chronic low per capita in- : Stor 


journment, unanimous consent Wal 
come and shronic Substantial un-| needed to call an unscheduled be 

As passed a the ty it 
would have established an inde- 
pendent agency to administer the 
program authorized $50 million in 
federal grants for public works to 
distressed areas and established 
three revolving funds totaling $275 
million for loans to redevelopment 
projects. 

The Senate passed the measure 
60 to 30 on a roll call. Forty-four 
Democrats and 16 Republicans 
voted for it, 27 Republicans and 
three Democrats against it. 

Technically the bill died in the 
House Rules Committee, which 
failed to report it to the floor for 
action. 

Feared ‘Philosophy’ 
In practical terms, it was killed 


He said he had reconsidered his 
position “realistically” and decided 
that the only effect of his continu- 
ation as a candidate would be to 
produce a possible “deadlock” at 
the convention. 

This would be destructive of 
party unity, he said, and damage 
the Democratic chance of victory 
in November. 


| . Praises Stevenson . 
He praised Stevenson for meet- 


ing him head-on in the primaries, 
praised him as an increasingly ef- 


- Oe te Ss a 


fined the issues more clearly” and 
“can and will win in November.” 
He would “do all that I can” to 
persuade his former delegates in 
Chicago, he said, that support of 
Stevenson “is in the best interest 
of the party at this moment.” 
Press associations officially 
counted some 380 delegate votes 
committed to Stevenson before 
Kefauver’s withdrawal, with Ke- 
fauver holding about 165 and 
Harriman trailing with 115. 
Stevenson’s camp _ unofficially 
claims more than 500 votes and 
says that a shift in Kefauver’s dele- 
gates would be enough to give the 
former governor of Illinois more 
than the 68612 majority needed to 
nominate. : 


to the floor, The GOP leadefg 
said the Administration feared thé 
“philosophy” behind the original 
bill sponsored by Sen. Paul Hf 
Douglas (D-Illj) and did not watt 
the measure sent to conference. 


of cities across the nation. 


HUNDREDS OF VOLUNTEERS turn out three nights a week as part of the Hartford Comittee on 
Political Education’s drive to get all union members registered to vote this year. This job of checking 
registration lists against AFL-CIO membership rolls is being duplicated by local COPEs in thousands 
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